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Alfred Tennyson, ete. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


[ocTOoBER 12TH, 1892.] 


Go forth, oh noble soul and great, 
The sea is still, the sky is low, 
As if ’twere but a step to go 

Where ali good angels wait. 


The moon has risen more light than day, 
The wind is hushed and storms are far, 
There is no moaning on the bar, 

Go forth upon thy glorious way. 


And as thou hast desired, arise 
To unknown realms, to higher place, 
Meeting thy Pilot face to face, 
Under the tranquil-gleaming skies. 


No other words than these, thine own, 
Rise to each heart, all accents swell, 
There is no sadness of farewell, 

But welcome, honor, joy, renown. 


And whatsoever wreath may bloom, 
And whatsoever laurel twine, 
Great poet ! knowing it is thine, 

We watch in awe, but not in gloom. 


A life with every glory crowned, 
Age with no failure e’er distrest, 
Death with no pain, nor yet unrest, 
All perfect in the noble round. 


If sobs are heard, if tears are shed, 
’Tis only because Natfire must 
The little of thee that is dust, 

The little of thee that can fade. 


Lying in state amid thy peers, 
Here send we forth no shouts ox fame ; 
All glory, in his simple name, 

‘ hall shine throughout the endless years. 
Spectator. M, O. W. OLIPHANT. 


IN MEMORIAM : ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
[OCTOBER 12TH, 1892.] 


Motoa Katvév iuvev 
detoov év daxpvoug 
dav émixndetov. 


Last left of the great Immortals, art thou 


too mortal at last, 


Best part so long of the present, must thou 


too pass to the past ? 





Thou hast slept in the moonlight and lapsed 
in a glory from rest into rest, 

And still is the teeming brain, and the 
warm heart cold in the breast, 

And frozen the exquisite fancy, and mute 
the magical tongue 

From our century’s tuneful morn to its 
hushing eve that had sung. 


Crowned poet and crown of poets whose 
wealth and whose wit could combine 

Great echoes of old-world Homer, the 
grandeur of Milton’s line, 

The sad sweet glamour of Virgil, the touch 
of Horace divine, 

Theocritus’ musical sigh, and Catullus 
daintily fine ! 


Poet of Art and of Nature, of sympathies 
old and new, 

Who read in the earth and the heavens, the 
fair, and the good, and the true, 

And who wrote no line and no word that 
the world will ever rue ! 

Singer of God, and of men, the stars were 
touched by thy brow, 

But thy feet were on English meadows, true 
singer of England thou ! 

We lose thee from sight, but thy brothers 
with honor receive thee now, 

From earliest Chaucer and Spenser to those 
who were nearer allied, 

The rainbow-radiance of Shelley and By- 
ron’s fiery pride, 

Rich Keats and austere Wordsworth, and 
Browning who yesterday died 

By sunny channels of Venice, and Arnold 
from Thames’ green side. 


Wreaths be strung, and dirges be sung for 
the laurelled hearse, 

Our tears and our flowers fall scarce more 
fast than our transient verse, 

For even as the refluent crowds trom the 
glorious Abbey disperse, 

They are all forgotten, and we go back to 
our little lives ; 

But we are the dying and thou the living 
whose work survives 

The sum and the brief of our time, to report 
to the after-years 

Its thoughts and its loves and its hopes and 
its doubts and its faiths and its fears ; 

They live in thy lines forever, and well may 
our era rejoice 

To speak to the ages to come with so sweet 
and so noble a voice. 

Spectator. T. HERBERT WARREN. 
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From The New Review. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITS BROADER 
ASPECTS. 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


WE are wont to attach two different 
meanings to the term Renaissance. We 
employ it to indicate a well-known but 
indefinite period of time, and also to 
indicate the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the European nations during 
that period. On the one hand it de- 
notes the transition from medizval to 
modern times ; on the other it denotes 
the intellectual change involved in that 
transition. The word, by its etymol- 
ogy, takes for granted that this transi- 
tion was a return to life from a state of 
deadness. On the special significance 
of the metaphor Renaissance I mean to 
dwell at some length further on. 

The science of history warns us to be 
wary in trying to impose chronological 
limitations upon the main stages of 
human evolution. In a certain sense 
we can talk of ancient and modern his- 
tory, of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance ; just as, in writing a biog- 
raphy, we can use such terms as boy- 
hood, manhood, and oldage. We know, 
however, that it is a legal fiction to 
assume that a man becomes adult at the 
age of twenty-one ; we also know that 
we cannot say when the Middle Ages 
ended and the Renaissance began. The 
Renaissance was the final phase of the 
Middle Ages ; it was also the first phase 
of the modern period. Being by its 
essence a transition, its beginning and 
its ending defy definition. 

It is easier to define what the nature of 
the changes wrought during this period 
of transition really was. The metaphor 
of re-birth contained in the word Renais- 
sance implies that Europe began a new 
stage of vivid life, shaking off the tor- 
por which benumbed the human mind 
when classical civilization decayed. It 
means that the nations, led by the Ital- 
ians, entered upon a fresh stage of en- 
ergy, implying fuller consciousness and 
a freer exercise of faculties than had 
belonged to them during the Middle 
Ages. In a more restricted sense, it 
means that this resuscitation was due 
in a large measure to what is called the 
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Revival of Learning, that is, to renewed 
interest in classical literature, renewed 
curiosity about the texts of ancient 
authors, works of ancient art, histories 
of ancient peoples; all of which re- 
sulted in a sense of historical conti- 
nuity, in a return to confidence about 
the destinies of the human race, in a 
more intelligent study of mankind and 
of the world we live in. 

There is certainly an idea of progress 
in. the term Renaissance. Like all 
things that are merely ours and mortal, 
antique civilization came toanend. It 
is an error to suppose that arts, letters, 
and civil life were extinguished by the 
Goths and Vandals. What really hap- 
pened was that those fruits of the spirit, 
which were so vigorous in Greece, so 
lusty in Rome, gradually withered up. 
The power of thinking lucidly dimin- 
ished ; the power of verbal expression 
dwindled ; social and political institu- 
tions decayed ; old and new religions 
struggled together in the death of rites, 
the birth of dogmas. The Greco-Ro- 
man culture, which spread like a veneer 
over the whole Latin empire, shrivelled 
by the laws of natural declension. Ex- 
plain it how we will, the law of decline 
and ultimate extinction holds good for 
great things and small alike, for things 
spiritual and things material, in this 
universe of which man forms a part. 
While antique culture was expiring, the 
so-called barbarian races, the Celtic 
and Teutonic tribes of northern Eu- 
rope, were forming themselves into 
separate aggregations, indefinite and 
fluctuating at first, but tending always 
towards organic unity, until the nation- 
alities of Europe emerged into some- 
thing like distinctness. Towards the 
close of the Middle Ages it was possible 
to speak of England, Spain, France, 
Germany, and Italy, as several factors. 
At the same time the medizval institu- 
tions of the Papacy and the Holy Ro- 
man Empire maintained an ideal of 
European unity, obscuring the hard 
facts of national autonomy and prepar- 
ing for that intellectual federation which 
the Renaissance secured. 

Speaking broadly, then, the work per- 
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formed during the Middle Ages was the 
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creation of new nationalities, with new | him to write his “‘ Chronicle ;”’ Petrarch 


languages, new political and other reli- | 


gious conceptions, and a new system of 
international relations. In other words, 
the proper milieu for a new civilization 
was prepared. Whenever and wher- 
ever this reconstructive process became 
self-conscious, there and then we per- 
ceive an effort to revive culture. This 
effort is always connected with a rever- 
sion to the classic past, a return to pagan 
positivism, a rebellion against ecclesi- 
astical tradition. It is strongly marked 
in Carl the Great’s attempt to restore 
the Western Empire and a Roman type 
of education. It is felt in the court and 
castle life of Provence, in Frederick 
II.’s dream of urbane and mundane 
civility, in the songs of the Goliardi and 
the lyrics of the Minnesingers. But 
though the miliew was being gradually 
formed, it took long before any one na- 
tion gained sufficient wealth and ease, 
sufficient knowledge of its mental aims, 
to start Europe upon that process which 
we call the Renaissance. At one time 
it appeared as though the performance 
of this task might devolve on southern 
France. But the Church extirpated 
Provengal heresy, and the culture of 
Provence expired in the flames which 
swallowed up her martyrs. The Sicilian 
court of Frederick*II. was the inher- 
itor of Provencal culture ; and here the 
ideal of secular, as opposed to ecclesi- 
astical, civility struck deep roots. When 
this ideal was transplanted to the Uni- 
versity of Bologna and the city of 
Florence the destinies of the Renais- 
sance, of the rebirth of civilization, 
were secured. 

That reversion to the classical tradi- 
tion which I have indicated as a sign of 
all the earlier efforts after the Renais- 
sance, and which is usually known as 
the revival of learning, now took place 
in earnest. The four greatest Italian 
writers of the fourteenth century, 
Dante, Villani, Petrarch, Boccaccio, all 
stood in a double and peculiar relation to 
the ancients. With more or less of con- 
scious impulse they interrogated the 
classic Greco-Roman oracles. Dante 
chose Virgil for his guide ; Villani de- 
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made a saint of Cicero, a friend of 
Varro ; Boccaccio attempted to revive 
the study of Greek literature. But this 
was not all. They assimilated the 
spirit of the ancients. First among 
modern men, they aimed at making 
monumental work in literature, work 
with clear thoughts, definite form, or- 
ganic cohesion, marked individuality. 
Medizeval as may be the tone and con- 
tents of the ‘* Divine Comedy,” it is 
classical in its perfection of self-con- 
scious art. The same may be said about 
Petrarch’s ‘‘Canzoniere,’? where the 
psychology of love, treated diffusely 
and spontaneously by the Provencal, is 
wrought into a piece of studied self- 
analysis. The same may be said about 
Boccaccio’s ‘* Decamerone,’’ where the 
narrative and romances of previous 
centuries are transmuted by a magic 
wand into a single ‘‘Comédie Hu- 
maine.’’ The same may be said about 
Villani’s ‘*‘ Chronicle,”’ which is the first 
specimen of European history, as dis- 
tinguished from the annals of some 
convent or the life of some saint. In 
each and all of these works the free 
spirit of man, the shaping intellect of 
the individual artist, is born again be- 
neath the ribs of medizval death. 

Italy was the soil upon which the 
Renaissance, or the rebirth of civiliza- 
tion in altered forms, had to be accom- 
plished. The Italians owed their 
primacy among the nations to the 
peculiar condition under which they 
flourished in the Middle Ages. Sepa- 
rated from the Eastern Empire, except 
by a few weak links, Italy had not 
shared the decrepitude of Byzantium. 
She joined the sisterhood of Occidental 
nations by subjection to the yoke of 
Ostrogoths and Lombards; yet Italy 
never submitted wholly to the feudal 
system, and remained comparatively 
untouched by the spirit of chivalry. 
The Italians were therefore ready to 
revive the positive and plastic genius of 
the antique world. They had another 
advantage in the fact that Rome re- 
mained the head seat of Western Chris- 
It was the Papal see; and 


clared that the ruins of Rome inspired! when that phantom of the empire 
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reappeared, Rome became. the city of 
Ceesar’s coronation, and Italy the garden 
of his domain. To their papal and 
imperial overlords the Italians owed no 
debt of gratitude for good government 
and wholesome discipline. What they 
practically gained by growing up under 
this dual headship was municipal inde- 
pendence, the restless, combative, com- 
mercial life of Lombard and Tuscan 
communes. Their political indepen- 
dence and material prosperity rendered 
them precocious in the struggle after 
higher intellectual conditions of exist- 
ence. They possessed special opportu- 
nities for reuniting with antiquity. On 
Italian soil the connection with the 
Roman past was still unbroken. The 
language retained more than any other 
of the Latin speech. The cities bore 
high sounding names of former great- 
ness. The land was adorned with 
majestic monuments of classical archi- 
tecture. Under the cloak of Teutonic 
customs, the Italians remained Roman 
in their sympathies. 

It is clear, I think now, why that 
peculiar hybrid of history which we 
term the Renaissance, that blend be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity, that 
reversion of western Europe to the 
Mediterranean basin for the stimulation 
of its spiritual forces, could not have 
been produced on any ground more 
propitious to its growth than the Italian 


peninsula. The Renaissance had to 
take place. Every step in evolution is 
inevitable. It needed what we may call 


an Eurasian milieu —a mixed race — for 
its development. This was found in 
the Italians. As the Hebrews were 
called and chosen for one service in the 
ancient world, the Greeks for another, 
so in like manner were the Italians, in 
the fourteenth century, summoned and 
selected to create the mental condition 
under which everybody of our blood and 
breed is living now. 

The medieval genius did not lack 
audacity or vigor. It was powerfully 
constructive ; sometimes volcanic in 
rebellion ; sometimes lawless in brute 
impulse. It had the qualities which 
belong to organisms in the process of 
evolution —nebulous masses condens- 
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ing into planets, nomadic races not yet 
settled. Former schools of historians 
talked about the Dark Ages, and de- 
plored the barbarism of the Middle Ages. 
These were schools trained in the new 
learning, schools which still existed in 
the transitional period of the Renais- 
sance, schools which had not properly 
merged into the science of the modern 
world. We know now that the Middle 
Ages were turbulently, energetically 
vital, engaged in the development of 
organisms. When the day arrived for 
those organisms, the modern nations 
with their languages, to clothe them- 
selves with culture as a garment, to 
coalesce in common intellectual sympa- 
thies, to superadd the enjoyments of 
the spirit upon the necessities of social 
integration, then the hour for the Re- 
naissance had struck. And then the 
eldest of the European nations, the one 
which, in spite of all change, kept near- 
est to the past, was bound to take the 
foremost part in that re-welding of the 
newer to the older stock of mind, that 
reconstitution of humanity self-con- 
scious as a vital integer, which is the 
main outcome of the period we deal 
with. A common medium of commu- 
nication was needed, and that was found 
in Latin. 

At last—and this seems to me the 
most. important fact in the history of 
the Renaissance — a proper milieu was 
formed in Italy. That miliew enabled 
the modern nations to link their new 
life with the old life of past ages, and 
to found a solid basis for the mental 
progress of our race. 

It was just at this point that the re- 
vival of learning intervened, and deter- 
mined the course of the Renaissance. 
Medizeval students possessed and han- 
dled a considerable portion of the Latin 
classics, although Greek had become a 
dead language for the Western nations. 
But these students had no real insight 
into antique literature. Between their 
minds and the text of poet or historian 
there hung veils of mysticism and vapor 
of misapprehension. Petrarch first 
opened a new method in scholarship, 
and revealed what we denote by hu- 
manism. Petrarch’s services to modern 
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culture, his prominent position as the 
inaugurator of the new learning, have 
been obscured by his fame as the poet 
of ‘“* Vauchose ”’ and “ Laura.”? Works 
of pure art awake more passionate at- 
tention than labors of the learned brain, 
and one good sonnet has a better hope 
of immortality than histories or cyclo- 
peedias. Still, Petrarch, when he rated 
his rhymes in the Italian language 
poorly in comparison with his rhetorical 
contributions to knowledge, had a just 
sense of the real situation. His influ- 
ence as a scholar, the curiosity he stim- 
ulated by his Latin writings, the breath 
of life he breathed into the classics, 
started the Italians upon their explora- 
tion and resuscitation of the past. He 
taught them to see clearly and to feel 
truly. He gave that touch on intel- 
lectual things, that liberal and human 
view, that sympathy with stones that 
speak and manuscripts that are a fount 
of tears, which were wanting to the 
Middle Ages. At Petrarch’s instigation, 
Boccaccio learned Greek, and compiled 
those topographical and _ biographical 
collections, which deserve to be called 
our first dictionaries of antiquities. 
Following in their steps, the students 
of the fifteenth century collected manu- 
scripts, travelled to Constantinople, 
founded libraries, and lectured in the 
universities of Italy. It gives me pleas- 
ure to pay this tribute to Petrarch, who 
was really the founder of the new learn- 
ing. We must look across the centuries 
from him to Goethe before we find an- 
other man of genius who was at one 
and the same time the greatest poet of 
his generation and the divining spirit of 
a new age of culture for humanity. 

For the men of the Renaissance, hu- 
manism, or the new learning, occupied 
much the same place as science does 
now. It was the channel of their live- 
liest ideas, the medium of their highest 
training. Their most strenuous activ- 
ity of intellect was then devoted to 
scholarship. This may strike us as 
anomalous. During five centuries the 
products of erudition have been ab- 
sorbed and assimilated by the European 
mind. 
have created masterpieces which in 
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extent and excellence compare well 
with those of antiquity. Scientific have 
succeeded to literary problems. Me- 
chanical inventions, inquiries into the 
structure of the universe, speculations 
upon the nature of the world, the origin 
of man, attract a keener interest than 
those studies which were very properly 
denominated the more humane, huma- 
niora. Yet, as we shall presently ob- 
serve, humanism was a_ necessary 
prelude to science, and scientific meth- 
ods owe their existence to the critical 
spirit generated by scholarship. 

It is difficult, I repeat, to understand 
the passion for scholarship at the time 
of the revival. We begin to compre- 
hend it, however, when we reflect that 
in scholarship lay what Michelet so 
aptly termed the discovery of man and 
of the world. The new learning in- 
volved a vivid sense of historical con- 
tinuity, of the unity of the human race. 
Studying the poets, philosophers, or 
orators of antiquity, modern men re- 
gained a belief in the dignity and vigor 
of the human intellect. It was no 
longer possible to pretend that mankind 
lay under a curse, or that God’s handi- 
work in nature had been ruined by the 
malignity of an evil spirit. The bril- 
liancy and weight of the classics con- 
trasted strangely with the obscurity and 
feebleness of medizval thought. Pagan 
antiquity appealed more strongly to the 
reason and the imagination than did the 
fathers and the schoolmen. The pov- 
erty and vagueness of monastic litera- 
ture became grotesque beneath the clear 
light beaming from the flawless forms 
of Greek and Roman art. This contact 
of the modern with the antique mind 
was not only startling, but stimulating 
and quickening at the same time. It 
involved a long and arduous effort of 
the brain and will, which, carried on 
through several generations, acted like 
a powerful gymnastic. First came the 
labor of accumulation. Every corner 
of Europe and the East was ransacked 
for manuscripts. These were purchased, 
transcribed, placed in private libraries. 
Then followed the labor of interpreta- 
tion. Provided as we are with com- 
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aids to knowledge, we cannot compre- 
hend the difficulties presented to these 
pioneers of learning by the Greek philos- 
ophers, the Greek historians, by Athe- 
nus, Lucian, Aristophanes. They had 
to store their memories with the whole 
of classical literature in order to eluci- 
date a single author. What was more, 
they had to wrestle with defects in their 
own intelligence. Owing to the human- 
istic tradition, which has now lasted 
through five centuries of sustained in- 
vestigation, it is comparatively easy for 
us to enter into the thought of Plato, to 
put ourselves at the point of view of 
Lucretius, to know what Sophocles or 
Pindar was aiming at in art. Imagine 
how enormous the task must have been 
for a Filelfo, a Poggio, a Beccadelli — 
struggling with languages imperfectly 
acquired, dazzled by the flood of light 
poured suddenly upon their intellectual 
dungeon, imbued with the misty fancies 
and puerile conceptions of the Middle 
Ages! It is no wonder that in the 
first stage humanism should have been 
uncritical and credulous, slow to dis- 
tinguish the successive periods of an- 
tique literature, imperfectly sensitive 
to differences of style. Far more amaz- 
ing is the shrewdness of intuition dis- 
played by men like Ficino, Pico, Valla, 
than their not infrequent lapses into 
error. 

This first stage was also the period in 
which chairs of literature, as distin- 
guished from the elder arts and facul- 
ties, began to flourish in the universities 
and schools of Italy. The professors of 
the new learning attracted larger audi- 
ences, and commanded higher pay, than 
the doctors of divinity or law. Those 
subjects still remained in medieval 
gloom. The light of the revival radi- 
ated from expounders of classical poets 
and orators. These men possessed the 
secret of the new method, the magic of 
the new revelation. In the absence of 
printed books, erudition had to be orally 
disseminated. The professor became a 
vagrant, passing from town to town, 
dictating his lectures upon Cicero in 
one place, his lectures on Herodotus in 
another, repeating the same course in 
each new town where learning flour- 
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ished, and leaving on his track a multi- 
tude of notes accumulated by thousands 
of more or less intelligent listeners. 
This was the way in which learning and 
the passion for antiquity were diffused 
by men like Filelfo and Chalcondylas. 
The earliest folio edition of a Juvenal or 
Martial, where the poet’s text is embed- 
ded in a vast morass of commentary, 
gives a good notion of their professorial 
methods. 

The second stage involved a classifi- 
cation and sifting of the now accumu- 
lated materials. Public libraries were 
founded. Style received a more partic- 
ular attention. Greek authors were 
translated into Latin and Latin authors 
into Italian. Scholars of the magnitude 
of Poliziano emerged — men, that is to 
say, who combined the multifarious 
erudition of their predecessors with 
good taste, facility in handling both the 
learned languages, and some amount of 
critical discrimination. 

The third stage was emphatically the 
period of printing. It is one of the 
mysteries of what we call the Renais- 
sance, that just when the modern na- 
tions were rousing themselves from 
sleep, and the modern spirit was start- 
ing on its tireless course, that mechan- 
ical invention, the printing press, stole 
silently into existence. Another mys- 
tery of dissimilar but cognate nature is 
the discovery of the New World. The 
printing press has universalized knowl- 
edge and rendered thought imperish- 
able. The discovery of the New World 
has opened the whole globe, dispersed 
knowledge over every continent, fused 
all the branches of the human race in a 
community of intercourse. We may be 
optimistic or pessimistic, sanguine or 
despairing, with reference to these 
things. In neither case can we shut 
our eyes to the extraordinary fact that 
during the last year of the fifteenth 
century the press began to work and 
the furthest oceans became accessible. 
The course of history may be traced, 
but cannot be criticised. The invention 
of printing and the circumnavigation of 
the globe were both necessary to the 
development of the modern world as 
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this has actually taken place. And both 
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happened simultaneously in the prime 
of the Renaissance period. 

With the printing, publishing, and 
translation of the Greek and Roman 
classics, the revival of learning, in the 
strict sense of that term, came to a 
conclusion. Its effects, however, were 
far-reaching, and humanism had by no 
means ended its career. In the first 
place, criticism emerged from scholar- 
ship, through the elucidation of authors, 
the settlement of texts, and the com- 
parison of manuscripts. Criticism 
began immediately to act upon ecclesi- 
astical tradition and on dogma. Lorenzo 
Valla shattered the false pretensions of 
the Roman See; Biblical studies por- 
tended a revolution in religious ideas. 
Criticism began to act on received po- 
litical notions. The analytical science 
of history, the study of man as a polit- 
ical being, was inaugurated by Machia- 
velli. Criticism began to act upon the 
medieval conceptions of the universe. 
Copernicus dethroned Ptolemy, and 
made the sun the centre of our system. 
What that implied is only too apparent. 
Criticism, again, began to act upon 
metaphysical orthodoxy. It violently 
invaded the stronghold of Thomas 
Aquinas. With Pomponazzo, it called 
the immaterial nature of the human soul 
in question. With Telesio, it declared 
that philosophy rested upon physics. 
Bruno blazed meteorically out upon the 
heavens of thought with his sublime 
prophecy of evolution, cosmic unity, 
God imminent in the universe. Hu- 
manism, in fact, by creating criticism, 
had prepared the birth of science. 
After studying man as a social and 
moral being, it was beginning to study 
the material world and man as part of 
the sidereal system. 

In this process of intellectual expan- 
sion lies the real essence of the Renais- 
sance. Ineed not engage your attention 
on the development of arts and letters 
in the modern world. It follows, as a 
matter of course, that, the process be- 
ing so spiritually energetic, it affected 
all regions of mental activity. The fine 
arts were the first to feel the re-awak- 
ening impulse. This was natural, since 
art is largely sensuous. Poetry, pure 
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thought, experimental science, specula- 
tion, followed. 

There is a movement, subordinate to 
the Renaissance, and distinctly derived 
from the revival of learning, which 
cannot be omitted from our survey. I 
mean, of course, the German Reforma- 
tion. Politically, the importance of the 
Reformation can hardly be exaggerated. 
The history of Europe before the Rev- 
olution turns upon the Reformation. 
Intellectually it also has undoubtedly 
great value. I think, however, that 
this has been over-estimated, especially 
by writers on the philosophy of history, 
like Hegel, who had not perceived the 
right relation of the Reformation to the 
Renaissance. We ought to regard the 
former as a manifestation of the critical 
or sceptical spirit generated by the lat- 
ter. It was a product of humanism 
upon soil congenial to religious in- 
quiries and theological disputes. The 
leading German scholars, Reuchlin, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, imbued them- 
selves with the new learning in Italian 
universities. Their criticism, unlike 
that of a Valla or a Pomponazzo, did not 
confine itself to the exposure of frauds 
and the sapping of popular beliefs. It 
attempted to revive the Gospel, and 
disputed the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiffs over human souls. It involved 
a negation of tradition and authority, 
an appeal to the naked reason of the 
individual, a revolt against the system 
of medizval society. The schism in 
western Christendom occasioned by 
this revolution and the reaction (called 
the Counter-Reformation (which its 
anarchical tendencies educed must be 
regarded as the Teutonic contribution 
to the Renaissance in general. It is 
impossible to dissociate the German 
Reformation from the movement of the 
modern mind set going by humanism. 
I recognize the practical utility of re- 
garding the Reformation as an isolated 
process — partly because it involved 
political interests with which the Re- 
naissance was not primarily concerned, 
and partly because it exercised the en- 
ergies of the northern as distinguished 
from the southern Europeans.  Stiil, 
when the history of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries after Christ comes 
to be written at the distance of another 
thousand years, the Reformation will 
certainly be treated as one movement 
in the emancipation of the modern mind 
from medizvalism. That emancipation 
is Renaissance. 

South of the Alps the new learning 
produced no religious or ecclesiastical 
revolution. It developed the positive 
and sceptical spirit which seems native 
to the Latin race ; but it did not invade 
ritual or dogma. The Renaissance in 
Italy deserved to be called pagan. Its 
characteristic products were the cynical 
philosophy of Machiavelli, the irony of 
Ariosto, the worldliness of Leo X., the 
effrontery of Aretino, the splendid sen- 
suality of princely and papal courts. 
Only a few rare natures, among whom 
Contarini, Valdes, Carnesecchi, Fla- 
minio stand foremost, were led by 
scholarship to Biblical criticism and 
evangelical opinions. They earnestly 
desired a reform of doctrine and of 
manners within the pale of the Church. 
But it is improbable that their views 
would have penetrated society even had 
they been left unopposed. This was 
destined not to be. Luther’s revolt 
provoked what is called the Catholic 
Reaction or the Counter-Reformation. 
The Holy Office extirpated such feeble 
germs of heresy as might have taken 
root in Italy. The intellectual move- 
ment of the Renaissance received a 
check, just when humanism was pass- 
ing into its final stage of philosophy and 
science. Bruno and Campanella were 
martyrs to their metaphysical opinions. 
The Tridentine Council condemned 
Italy to formal orthodoxy and to mental 
stagnation. 

In promoting the Catholic reaction 
Spain took a decisive part ; at home by 
the persecuting zeal of the Inquisition ; 
throughout Europe by the military 
energy and busy propaganda of the 
Jesuits. It would be inaccurate to 
affirm broadly that the Iberian races did 
not share in the culture of the Renais- 
sance. The prose of Cervantes, the 


drama of Calderon, the epic of Camoens, 
the painting of Velasquez, suffice to 
prove the contrary. 


Yet, considered as 
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factors in the total process I am striving 
to review, Spain and Portugal were con- 
spicuous mainly by reacting against 
those mental and moral forces which 
had been set free by humanism. 

The case was different with France. 
Early in the history of the Revival the 
French and the Italians came into 
collision, when Charles VIII. invaded 
Naples. During the next two reigns 
they were always at war in Lombardy. 
In the fourth reign, Henry II. placed an 
Italian princess on the throne. Cath- 
erine de Medicis gave three kings, her 
sons, to the French nation. These ex- 
ternal circumstances brought France 
into close and sustained relation with 
the Italian Renaissance. <A school of 
humanism was formed at Paris upon 
Italian principles. The Etiennes vied 
with the Aldi in publishing classical 
authors. The printers of Lyons pirated 
each new edition issued by the press of 
Florence and of Venice. Casaubon, 
Dolet, Muret, the Scaligers carried on 
the work of criticism, just when worthy 
successors to Poliziano were dying out 
in Italy. The vulgar literature assumed 
an Italian complexion with Ronsard, 
Marot, Amyot. Florentine painters, 
sculptors, and metal workers decorated 
the palaces of Fontainebleau and Blois. 
The genial architecture of the chateaux 
on the Loire felt, though it was not 
dominated by, Italian influence. Next 
to Italy France undoubtedly contrib- 
uted most to the Renaissance as distin- 
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guished from the Reformation. It so 
happened, however, that humanistic 


studies assumed here, as they assumed 
in Germany, a decidedly theological 
complexion. While the court was Ital- 
ianated in the worst sense of that word, 
while the Medicean Valois stimulated 
the Catholic reaction by their Machia- 
vellian massacres and murders, the 
Huguenot movement was_ gathering 
force from the new learning. The 
French Renaissance produced Rabelais, 
Henri III., Montaigne, and Calvin. 
The mere juxtaposition of these names 
has an air of paradox —so diverse are 
the types, so different the sympathies 
implied by them. Indeed, the most in- 





teresting aspect of French history upon 
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the close of the sixteenth century is 
the vehement collision of Renaissance, 
Reformation, and Catholic Reaction, 
which kept the nation in perpetual un- 
rest. Never was that vivid spirit of the 
Gallic race in fermentation more pro- 
found, in convulsion more volcanic. 
England has always felt the waves of 
European revolution after their first 
violence subsided. This holds true of 
the period we are now considering. 
Notwithstanding Chaucer and Wycliff, 
true precursors of Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation, it cannot be laid down that 
England joined the intellectual move- 
ment of the Revival until about the 
year 1536. Atthat date, when king and 
Parliament proclaimed the Reformed 
Faith, humanism began to flourish on 
our island. The triumph of the Refor- 
mation was almost bloodless ; its prog- 
ress was only interrupted by the short 
reign of Mary. We English exerted 
and developed our strength as an united 
nation during the struggle with Spain, 
partly for supremacy upon the western 
ocean, partly in repelling the forces of 
the Catholic reaction. Contempora- 
neously with these events, our national 
genius displayed its vigor in the drama 
with Marlowe and Shakespeare, in the 
epic with Spenser, in philosophy with 
More and Bacon, in 4yric poetry with 
Sidney and a host of charming singers. 
The splendor of what is called Eliza- 
bethan literature, extending from ‘ the 
spacious times of Queen Elizabeth” 
through the reigns of James and Charles 
into the Commonwealth, its combination 
of purely national quality with all the 
wealth of the new learning, must be 
ascribed to the fact that we assimilated 
humanism after it had saturated Italy, 
Germany, and France. The culture 
created by the Revival had become an 


furopean possession before we felt 
its influence. The Renaissance was 


injurious in many ways to Italy. It 
substituted Latin and Greek for the 
vernacular. It checked and diverted 
the spontaneous evolution of a litera- 
ture which began so energetically with 
Dante. It corrupted social morals by 
the pagan vices and ignoble manners of 
professed scholars who for several gen- 
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erations were the arbiters of taste and 
leaders of opinion. It fatigued the 
spirit of the race by that toilsome proc- 
ess of accumulation and assimilation 
which I have described. Even art suf- 
fered by the confusion of Hellenic and 
Christian mythologies. The English, 
more fortunate, entered into the heri- 
tage of all these labors. They were 
able to criticise and compare, to reject 
the evil and to choose the good. 
Ascham’s ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ is a book 
worthy of attentive study from this 
point of view, as showing the discrim- 
inative spirit in which an English hu- 
manist surveyed the field displayed 
around him. Great scholars, in the 
sense in which we call Poliziano great, 
Erasmus great, the Scaligers great, were 
not produced by England. But we can 
point to men like Ben Jonson and Mil- 
ton and Sir Thomas Browne, in whom 
the sterling qualities of the national 
character co-existed with sound learning 
and with literary gifts of the highest 
excellence. 

The final outcome of the Renaissance 
was the formation of a common culture, 
a common intellectual atmosphere, a 
common currency of ideas for Europe. 
The medieval conception of western 
Christendom, united under the dual 
leadership of pope and emperor, had 
passed away. Separate nationalities 
were formed, and what happened first 
upon a smaller scale in Italy became the 
rule for the whole continent. The sev- 
eral parcels of Europe, like the several 
petty States of Italy, now existed under 
conditions of reciprocal attraction and 
repulsion. Equilibrium was maintained 
by balance of power. Political confed- 
eration was not, and is not yet, within 
the sphere of probabilities, although 
what has recently happened in Italy 
may in course of time take place upon 
the larger field of Europe. Meanwhile 
the intellectual association and com- 
munion which was generated by the 
Renaissance, which we owe to the Re- 
vival, has grown continually closer, 
more electrically subtle and pervasive. 
Beginning with common interests in 
humanism, based upon common literary 








and linguistic studies, it has broadened 











into common activity in science, into 
common researches after truth, into 
common receptivity of ideas. Through 
the art of printing and the exploration 
of the globe it is being gradually ex- 
tended to all quarters of our planet. 
That Darwin’s or Herbert Spencer’s 
theories are discussed with the same 
intelligence in Europe and America, in 
Russia and the antipodes ; that a novel 
written by Tolstoi or by Zola travels 
round the world and stirs the common 
chord of human feeling in a score of 
sundered nations ; that Wagner’s music 
rings along Pacific and Atlantic and 
Australasian seashores —is due to what 
we call the Renaissance, to that awak- 
ening of the spirit which first took place 
in Italy five hundred years ago. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE UNCANNY BAIRN. 
A STORY OF THE SECOND SIGHT. 

DAVID GALBRAITH owned a compact 
estate in East Lothian which he farmed 
at a considerable profit. The land had 
passed from father to son for a couple 
of hundred years. It had always yielded 
a good livelihood to the owner, but 
never had it been so highly cultivated 
or produced such abundant crops as 
under David Galbraith’s liberal and 
skilful management. The oats and po- 
tatoes grown on his farm commanded 
the highest prices in the market, and 
his root crops were superior to any in 
the district. The large, solidly built, 
stone house in which so many genera- 
tions of Galbraiths had lived and died 
stood in the midst of the property, 
sheltered by a belt of trees on rising 
ground from the sweeping east wind, 
and the laborers’ cottages, equally well 
constructed to resist the gales that blew 
across the Frith of Forth, were models 
of decent comfort. The live stock on 
the farm was well fed and cared for, 
and the whole property bore evidence to 
the wealth, thrift, and intelligence of 
its owner. 

And David Galbraith’s wife was well- 
to-do and thrifty like himself. She, too, 
was the child of a Lowland landowner 
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|and farmer, and had brought her hus- 


band no inconsiderable tocher, while 
her industry and housewifely accom- 
plishments might in themselves have 
served as a marriage portion. She, too, 
like her husband, came of a douce Pres- 
byterian stock, worthy, upright folk, 
holding by the faith and practice of 
their forebears ; orthodox and thrifty, 
worshipping as their fathers had done, 
and hauding the gear as tightly, nothing 
doubting but that to them was especially 
assigned not only the good things of 
this world, but also of that which is to 
come. 

Galbraith did not marry till he was a 
middle-aged man. Buthe had long had 
the cares of a family on his shoulders 
without its pleasures to lighten the bur- 
den. He was the eldest of six orphan 
sisters and brothers, to whom he had 
acted the part of a father, and it was 
not till Colin, the last and youngest, had 
left Scotland for a sheep run in Austra- 
lia, with money lent him by his brother, 
that he felt himself at liberty to marry. 
But now that his pious duty towards 
his family was fulfilled, David Galbraith 
did not hesitate to take to himself a wife 
in the person of Miss Alison McGilivray, 
a lady of some five-and-thirty years of 
age, with large hands and feet, small 
grey eyes, high cheek bones, and a 
complexion betokening exposure to a 
harsh climate. She was well educated 
and intelligent, and in talking with her 
servants and poor neighbors, com- 
monly fell into the comfortable Lowland 
Scotch that her father and mother had 
taken a pride in speaking. 

Only one child was born to David and 
his wife in the ample home where there 
was space, maintenance, and welcome 
for a dozen. Yet this one was a son, 
and the Galbraiths were not doomed to 
die out. The boy was christened Alex- 
ander, after his two grandfathers, both 
of whom were Alexanders, so that there 
was no chance of dispute as to which 
side of the house should have the nam- 
ing of fhe child. 

And a poor, wee, frail child he was, 
apparently inheriting nothing of the 
strength and vigor of the Galbraiths 
and McGilivrays, nor did he resemble 
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father or mother in feature. Heseemed 
a little foreigner that had come to stay 
with them for awhile, and often in his 
feeble infancy he bade fair to depart and 
leave his parents childless. The shrewd 
bracing winds, that were life and health 
to them, nipped and shrivelled him. He 
took every ailment that was to be had, 
and when there was nothing catching in 
the neighborhood he would originate 
some illness of his own, severe enough 
to have shaken the constitution of any 
but a seasoned weakling like himself. 
The Lowland farmer would hang over 
the cradle of his waxen-faced baby, 
holding his breath for very fear as he 
looked at the puny thing, and would 
say, dropping into broad Scotch, as his 
wont was when strongly moved, ‘*‘ Wha 
wad ken this for a bairn 0’ mine, sae 
strang and bonny and weel set up as 
the Galbraiths have aye been?” 

But the babe won through the trou- 
bles and perils of his sickly infancy, 
and at six years of age had grown into 
a delicate slip of a child, with an inter- 
esting pair of grey eyes in his pale face, 
and a bright spark of intellect in his big 
head. The family doctor, to whose un- 
ceasing care Sandie owed his life almost 
much as to his mother’s devoted 
nursing, forbade his parents to attempt 
anything in the way of systematic edu- 
cation till the boy was eight or nine 
years of age. 

‘Canna ye be content to let weel 
alane,’’ he would say, ‘‘and bide till 
the bairn’s strang and healthy before 
ye trouble him to read and write? Gin 
ye set his brains ableeze wi’ letters and 
figures, ye’ll just be burnin’ down the 
house that’s meant to be the habitation 
of a fine soul; gin ye wad hauld your 
hands aff it and leave it alane ! ”’ 

And little Sandie did very well, 
though unable to read or write till long 
after the age at which the children of 
his father’s laborers could spell out a 
psalm, and sign their names in a big 
round hand. But the child had a mem- 


as 


ory such as must have been commoner 
in the world before there were books to 
refer to at every turn than it is now, 
and his mind was stored with fairy- 
tales and old Border ballads that his 
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mother and his nurse told or sung to 
him in the winter evenings. But Mrs. 
Galbraith and Effie were careful never 
to tell him stories of a weird or ghostly 
nature, for the doctor had impressed 
upon them before all things that Sandie 
must never be frightened. ‘For gin 
the bairn be frighted he will na’ sleep,”’ 
said the astute mistress to the maid, 
‘‘and ye’ll just hae to sit the lang mirk 
evenings by his bed, while ye hear the 
maids daffin’ by candlelicht below, or 
walking wi’ their laddies ; but gin ye 
never let him hear o’ ghaists and 
wraiths, he’ll just sleep like a bird wi’ 
its head under its wing, and whiles 
yell be able to leave him and hae a 
crack wi’ your neebors like ony ither 
body ! ”” 

Though mother and nurse, actuated 
by different but equally strong motives, 
kept all knowledge of the supernatural 
from the child, there came a day when 
his father accused them both of poison- 
ing his mind with stories of witches, 
warlocks and ghosts, and making an 
uncanny bairn of the boy. 

When Sandie was seven years of age, 
a lean and overgrown child without his 
front teeth, and any comeliness he might 
possess existed only in his mother’s 
eyes, a strange circumstance happened 
that greatly perplexed and distressed 
his parents. One cold afternoon late 
in October Mrs. Galbraith told Effie to 
take a pudding and a can of broth to 
an old and very poor woman, called 
Elspeth McFie, who lived in a lone 
cottage a mile from the farm, and 
Sandie was to go with her for the sake 
of the walk. The trees were already 
stripped by the autumn gales, to which 
a dead calm succeeded, and a cold fog 
had crept up from the sea and brooded 
over the bare fields, settling on the 
naked boughs in chilly drops of moist- 
ure. The careful mother wrapped a 
plaid round the boy, and bade him run 
as he went to keep himself warm. 
Away sped Sandie along the highroad, 
driving a ball before him, and running 
after it to send it flying again with a 
dexterous blow of his stick, till his pale 
cheeks glowed with exercise, and he 





overshot his mark, ran past old Els- 











peth’s cottage, and had to be recalled 
by Effie. 

** Ye maun pit the basket in her hand 
your ain sel’,’’ she said, as she led the 
reluctant child into the dark, close room 
where the old woman sat shivering by 
the fire, spreading her skinny hands 
over the dying embers. But Sandie 
held back, and neither threatening nor 
coaxing would induce him to move a 
step nearer to Elspeth, so that, stigma- 
tizing him as ‘‘a dour limb,’’ Effie was 
obliged to set the basket on the table 
herself. 

‘It’s just a pudding and a few broth 
that Mistress Galbraith has sent ye, for 
she’s aye mindfu’ o’ the puir,’’ she said, 
as she set out the can and bowl before 
the old woman. 
bitter smile at the good things spread 
before her. 

‘* Tt’s a’ verra gude sae far as it gaes, 
but gin I’d been the rich body, and 
Mistress Galbraith the puir carline, I 
wad hae sent her a mutchkin o’ some- 
thing stranger than mutton broth. 
Does she no warm her ain thrapple wi’ 
a drap whusky hersel’ ?”’ 

‘*For shame, Elspeth! Ye maun 
just tak’ what’s sent ye and be thank- 
fu’!”’ said Effie sharply ; and turning 
to Sandie, who stood gazing intently at 
the old woman, ‘‘ What ails the bairn 
that he canna tak’ his eyes aff your 
face ? It’s no your beauty, I’m think- 
ing, Elspeth, that draws him sae ! ”’ 

The ill-favored old woman cackled to 
herself, displaying a few yellow tusks, 
the last survivors of a set of teeth that 
had once been as white and strong as 
Effie’s. 

‘**Tt’s lang since man or bairn looked 
at auld Elspeth wi’ sic a gaze. What 
does the bairn see in an auld wife’s 
face? Ye suld look at the lasses, 
Sandie, lad,’’ and Elspeth stretched out 
her lean arm, caught the boy by the 
wrist, and drew him towards her. She 
was a hideous old woman, and in the 
gathering twilight, when the red glare 
of the embers shed a glow on her harsh 
features, she appeared positively witch- 
like. Sandie suffered himself to be 
drawn close to her as one who walks in 


Elspeth looked with a_ 





his sleep, with wide-open eyes void of | fellow-servants of Sandie’s weird words, 
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expression, and then stood opposite her 
fora moment pale and silent. Before 
either of the women could speak the 
child’s voice was heard. 

‘* What for hae ye bawbies on your 
*een, Elspeth McFie, and a white claith 
lappit under your chin ?”’ 

Old Elspeth dropped Sandie’s hand 
and sank back with a groan. 

‘* Effie, Effie, hark till him! The 
bairn has the second sight, and he sees 
me stricket for the grave, ay, and ye’ll 
all see it sune! I feel the mouls upon 
me a’ready! Tak’ him awa’, tak’ him 
awa’, he’s an awesome bairn!’’ and 
Sandie quietly put on his cap and went 
out into the cold mist. Effie followed 
him, and relieved her fright and agita- 
tion by speaking sharply to the child. 

‘*For shame of yoursel’, Sandie, to 
fright an old woman wi’ gruesome words 
that ye never heard from your mither 
nor me! ”’ 

‘¢ But what for suld Elspeth be fright- 
ed? There were bawbies on her ’een, 
and a white claith round her heid, and I 
just tauld her aboot it; and gin I see 
the like of it on your face, Effie, I will 
tell ye!” 

‘* My certie! but ye’ll be brent for a 
warlock gin ye read folks’ deaths on 
their faces, and ye’d best haud your 
clavers |’ and Effie said no more, but 
thought much on her way back to the 
farm. She was sure that Sandie did 
not know the meaning of his own words. 
He had never seen a dead body, and he 
did not know how a corpse is prepared 
for the grave, and he certainly had no 
information on the subject from books, 
for he could not read. And the appear- 
ance he described on old Elspeth’s face 
did not seem to frighten him. He had 
gazed at her from the moment in which 
they entered the cottage till they left it, 
but with wonder and interest rather 
than fear. The fright was for Elspeth 
McFie and herself, and as she watched 
the child, unconscious of the death- 
wound he had given, bounding along 
the road still playing with his ball and 
stick, Effie shuddered with vague and 
nameless fears. 

That night at supper Effie told her 
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and they took counsel together whether 
his mother should be told about it or 
not, and they decided only to speak to 
her if anything untoward happened to 
old Elspeth. It was on Thursday that 
Effie had been sent to Elspeth McFie’s 
cottage, and she resolved to go there 
again on her own account on the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. Her native 
superstitions were strong upon her, 
though she had never imparted them to 
her young charge, and she drew near to 
Elspeth’s cottage with a boding heart. 
It scarcely surprised her when she en- 
tered to find old Elspeth lying dead on 
the bed, with coins on her eyes and a 
white cloth bound round her head, pre- 
cisely as Sandie had seen her on Thurs- 
day. 

Two women were in the room with 
the dead, eager to tell how Elspeth had 
taken to her bed on Thursday even- 
ing, refused bit or sup, and had died 
early that morning. Effie trembled, but 
merely asked of what old Elspeth had 
‘lied, for three days before she seemed 
in no likelihood of death. But the only 
account the women could give of her 
sudden death was that she appeared to 
have had no illness at all, and that she 
had said ‘* I’m no a sick woman, but a 
dying, and I maun gae ! ”’ 

Effie hastened home to tell her mis- 
tress everything, repeating faithfully 
every word that old Elspeth and Sandie 
had said on the previous Thursday, and 
Mrs. Galbraith listened with a white 
and awe-struck face. 

‘Yell just say naething about it, 
Effie ; itll be a sair prejudice against 
the poor bairn, and stand in his way, 
gin folks think Sandie has the second 
sight,’ and Effie did not think it neces- 
sary to mention that every servant in 
the house was acquainted with the re- 
sult of her visit to old Elspeth’s cottage. 
But she hinted that if she continued to 
wait on such an awesome bairn, that 
might see the death tokens on her face 
any day, and fright her into an early 
grave, her wages should be raised in 
proportion to the danger of her service. 

When Mrs. Galbraith told her hus- 
band of Sandie’s ghastly remark, its 
tragic result, and the child’s uncon- 
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sciousness in the matter, he disguised 
the fears that possessed him beneath a 
bluster of wrath, and rated her and 
Effie soundly. “It stands to reason 
that the bairn canna speak o’ what he 
does na ken, and you and Effie, but 
mair likely Effie than you —for I was 
used to think you a woman 0’ sense — 
hae been telling Sandie auld wives’ tales 
about the second sight, till he thinks it 
a fine thing to practise what ye’ve 
taught him, and the auld doitered fule 
Elspeth dies out o’ sheer fright in con- 
sequence, and ye maun see for your ain 
sel’? what your ain folly has brought 
about !”’ 

But Mrs. Galbraith protested that 
neither she nor Effie had ever uttered 
a word about the second sight in the 
boy’s hearing, and David, who in his 
heart believed his wife, though he did 
not deem it consistent with his dignity 
to own as much, abruptly ended the 
unpleasant affair by saying perempto- 
rily, ‘‘V’ll no permit the bairn to be 
tauld any mair ungodly superstitions 
and auld wives’ tales. Effie may gang 
to the deil, and Sandie sall be wi’ me in 
his walks and rides, and I’se warrent 
ye’ll hear naething from him but what 
he learns fra’ me, guid sense and sound 
doctrine !”’ 

And Effie was dismissed, to her own 
great relief, and from that day forth 
Sandie became his father’s outdoor 
companion, to the visible benefit of his 
health and spirits. 

But no one was so really alarmed at 
Sandie’s uncanny remark and its conse- 
quences as David Galbraith himself. 
His grandmother, a Highland woman, 
had had the second sight, and his father 
had told him how she lived to become 
the terror of her family. Her premoni- 
tions of death and calamity were unfail- 
ingly true, and the spirit within her 
never enlightened her as to how the 
impending evil might be averted. She 
was simply the medium of announcing 
approaching doom. What if her ghostly 
gift had descended to her grandson, a 
barren heritage, that would make him 
shunned by his kind ! 

Poor Alison Galbraith, finding her 
husband irritable and unreasonable on 














the subject of Sandie’s weird speech, 
sought comfort in pouring out her fears 
to their minister, the Rev. Ewan Mc- 
Farlane, who gave ear to her with as 
much patience as could be expected 
from a man whose chief business it was 
in life to speak and not to listen. 

He drew the very worst inference 
from what he heard. ‘“ It’s a clear 
case 0’ the second sight, and I canna 
but fear that there may be waur to 
come. When the uncanny spirit lights 
ona body there’s na predicting what its 
manifestation may be, and for aught 
that we ken it may be you or me that 
Sandie ’ll see the death tokens on neist. 
And if ye continue to bring him to the 
kirk, I wad request that ye’ll no let him 
sit glowering at me, for though sudden 
death wad doubtless be sudden glory to 
me, it wad no be consistent wi’ the dig- 
nity of a minister o’ the Free Kirk that 
he suld be harried untimely into his 
grave by an uncanny bairn, that wad 
hae been burnt for a warlock in times 
gane by. And if I was spared such a 
sair visitation, the bairn might yet be 
permitted to wark a certain perturbation 
of spirit in me, that wad cause me to 
curtail the word of God, and bring my 
discourse to a premature end, to the 
grievous loss of them that hear. And, 
Mistress Galbraith, let me tell ye, ye’ll 
fa’ into disrepute wi’ your neighbors 
gin Sandie sees bawbies on your minis- 
ter’s honored "een, and aught came of it 
to his prejudice ! ” 

In the following spring David Gal- 
braith’s youngest brother Colin re- 
turned, after an absence of ten years, to 
spend a few months with his relations 
in Scotland. His industry had been 
prospered in Australia, and he was in a 
better position than he could have at- 
tained by any exertions of his own in 
the old country. He and his nephew 
struck up a warm friendship together, 
and it was a pretty sight to see them 
golfing on the links at North Berwick, 
the strong man accommodating his play 
to that of the puny boy by his side, and 
restraining his speech so that not a word 
fell from his lips but what was fit for a 
child to hear. 

One day when they had played till 
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Sandie was tired they sauntered down 
to the beach, Uncle Colin to sit on the 
rocks smoking his morning pipe, his 
nephew to perch beside him and amuse 
himself with the shells and seaweed 
that abound there. Presently Sandie 
grew weary of sitting still, threw away 
the handful of shells he had picked up, 
and proposed that they should go far- 
ther along the sands to where the chil- 
dren were bathing. ‘‘ And gie me your 
hand, Uncle Colin, and I'll tell ye 
something while we walk that I canna 
just understand mysel’. I’ve seen an 
unco’ strange thing; I’ve seen your 
house in Australia ! ”’ 

‘¢ Hoot, mon! what havers 
talking ? Ye’ve been dreaming ! 
Uncle Colin cheerily. 

‘‘Na, I saw it. It was no dream; I 
ken weel the difference between dream- 
ing and seeing. Your house has na 
slates on the roof, like our house ; it 

yas theckit like a hay-rick, and it had 
a wide place round it covered with an- 
other little theckit roof, and windows 
like big glass doors opened on it. And 
there was fire all about, and tall grass 
all ableeze, and sheep rinning hither 
and thither frighted, and a man with a 
black beard and a gun in his hand ran 
out o’ the house and shouted, ‘ O’Grady, 
save the mare and foal! if they’re lost 
the master will never forgi’e ye!’ 
What ails ye, Uncle Colin, that ye look 
sae white ?”’ and the boy looked up in 
his uncle’s face with wonder. 

‘*Tt’s no canny to see such a sight, 
Sandie! What do you ken o’ bush 
fires ? and ye’ve never seen a picture of 
my house ; and who tauld ye that my 
groom is an Irishman named O’Grady ? 
for I’ve tauld naebody here, and the 
man with the black beard is my Scotch 
shepherd.”’ 

‘* There was nae need to tell me ony- 
thing about it, Uncle Colin, for I saw it 
a’; but ifthe man at the door had na 
shouted O’Grady, then I suid na hae 
kenned his name.”’ 

Colin made a poor attempt at laugh- 
ter, that he might hide from the child 
how shocked and startled he was ; but 
as soon as they reached home he told 
his brother about his son’s vision, and 
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heard from him in return the story of 
Sandie and old Elspeth. A few days 
later Colin Galbraith received a telegram 
from his head shepherd informing him 
of the heavy loss he had just sustained 
from a very serious bush fire, and both 
he and David were convinced that 
Sandie was an uncanny bairn. 

Colin returned to Australia immedi- 
ately afterwards, and as he parted from 
his brother and sister-in-law he said 
with a melancholy smile, ‘ If ony mis- 
chance befa’s me, ye’ll ken as sune as I 
do mysel’, Your awesome bairn will 
see it a’, and ye may tak’ for gospel 
aught tauld ye by ane that has the sec- 
ond sight.”’ 

One fine afternoon, some three weeks 
after Colin had sailed, David having 
just then no particular work to keep 
him on the farm all day, proposed for a 
great treat to row Sandie to the Bass 
Rock. Odat-cutting would shortly be- 
gin, and then he would not have a 
spare hour from morning to night. 
But to-day he and his son would enjoy 
a holiday together, and Sandie was to 
take with him the small gun that his 
father gave him on his last birthday, for 
he was now nine years of age, and high 
time that he set about learning to kill 
something or other. All the letent boy 
seemed developed in Ahe delicate child 
by the possession of the small fowling- 
piece, and he blazed away at the rats 
under the hayricks, and at the sparrows 
on the roof, to the peril alike of the 
poultry and of the bedroom windows. 
** Mother, mother, I'll shoot ye a gannet 
and mak’ ye a cushion 0’ the down!” 
he shouted in wild excitement as he set 
forth on the expedition. 

Mrs. Galbraith stood on the doorstep 
watching her husband and son leave 
the house together, David a stout, tall 
man in the prime of late middle life, 
red-faced and grey-haired, and Sandie a 
lanky lad with pale, freckled face, but 
with more vigor in his step than the 
fond mother had ever expected to see. 
Ile carried his gun over his shoulder 
and strode along by his father’s side, 
glancing up at him frequently to try to 
imitate his every look and gesture. 
David Galbraith was fond of rowing, 
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and as it was a very calm day he dis- 
missed the man in charge of the boat, 
and taking the oars himself said it would 
do him good to row as far as the Bass 
Rock and back again. The sea was like 
a mili-pond, a glassy stretch of water 
with here and there a wind flaw wrin- 
kling its smooth surface. There was 
not a wave that could have displaced a 
pebble on the beach, and great masses 
of olive-green seaweed floated motion- 
less in its clear depths. To the left, 
high above them, stood the ruins of 
Tantallon Castle, bathed in August gun- 
shine, its grey walls taking warmth and 
color from the glow of light that soft- 
ened and beautified its rugged outline. 
Before them the sullen mass of the 
Bass Rock towered above the blue 
water, circled by countless thousands of 
sea birds, the glitter of whose white 
wings was seen as silvery flashes of 
light, from a distance too great to dis- 
tinguish the birds themselves. 

They were near enough to the shore 
to hear voices and laughter borne over 
the water from the grassy inclosure be- 
fore Tantallon Castle, and lowing of 
kine in the pastures, and as they neared 
the Bass Rock these sounds were ex- 
changed for the squealing of wild fowl 
and the clang of their wings. To 
Sandie’s delight he was allowed to shoot 
from the boat, which he did with as 
little danger to the birds as to the fishes, 
and the only condition his father im- 
posed was that he should fire with his 
back towards him, ‘till your aim is 
mair preceese, man.’”’ Though it soon 
became evident even to the sanguine 
Sandie that he would bring home neither 
gannet nor kittiwake, it was a rapturous 
delight to be rowed about the island by 
his father, who told him the name of 
every bird he saw, and pointed out 
their nests on the precipitous face of 
the rock. Then David rested on his 
oars, and the boat scarcely moved on 
the still water while Sandie ate the oat 
cake and drank the milk provided for 
him by his mother, and his father took 
a deep draft from his flask till his face 
grew crimson. 

‘Father, gie me a drink, too,” said 
Sandie, stretching out his hand. 


























“Na, na; ye’ll stick to your milk- 
drinking till ye hae built up a strong 
frame, and then ye may tak’ as much 
whusky as ye wull to keep it in guid 
repair.”’ 

And now the boat was turned land- 
ward once more, and they soon lost 
sound of the clang of the sea birds’ 
wings, and the lowing of kine was again 
heard, and David rowed slowly past the 
réck of Tantallon. After chattering for 
hours Sandie had fallen silent, and sat 
leaning his arm on the gunwale of the 
boat looking into the limpid water, dip- 
ping his hand into a soft swelling wave, 
and scattering a shower of glittering 
drops from his fingers. Suddenly he 
ceased his idle play, and kneeling in the 
bottom of the boat, clung firmly to the 
side with both hands, leaned over and 
gazed intently in the water. His father, 
who was always on the alert where his 
son was concerned, at once noticed the 
change that had come over him, rowed 
quicker, and said cheerily, ‘‘ What are 
ye glowering at, man? Did ye never 
see a herring in the sea before ? ”’ 

Sandie neither spoke nor stirred, and 
David took comfort in thinking that 
after all the lad could see nothing un- 
canny in the water; it was just some 
daft folly or other he was after, best 
unnoticed. But when Sandie did speak 
it was to utter words for which he was 
unprepared. 

‘‘ Father, I see Uncle Colin in the 

yater wi’ his face turned up to me, and 
his ’een wide open, but he canna see 
wi’ them.’’ And the boy did not raise 
his head, but continued to gaze into the 
water. Drops of sweat broke out on 
Galbraith’s brow, and he lifted the 
dripping oars high in the rowlocks and 
leaned towards Sandie, his red face now 
as white as the boy’s. 

‘¢ Whether it’s God or the deil speaks 
in ye I dinna ken, but ye’ll drive me 
mad wi’ your gruesome clavers! Haud 
up, man! and fling yoursel’ back in the 
boat, where ye’ll see naething waur 
than yoursel’.”’ 

But Sandie did not stir. ‘It’s Uncle 
Colin that I see floating in the water, 
lappit in seaweed, and he’s nae sleep- 
ing, for his ’een stare sae wide ;”’ and 
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Galbraith, who would not have looked 
over the gunwale of the boat for his life, 
with an oath plunged the oars deep into 
the water, and rowed with furious 
strokes. 

*“Ye’ve struck the oar on his white 
face !”’ shrieked the boy, and fell back 
crying in the boat. 

A heavy gloom settled on the Gal- 
braiths, and this last hideous vision of 
Sandie’s they kept strictly to them- 
selves; they did not seek counsel of 
their minister or of any one. They were 
certain that Colin was drowned. It was 
a mere question of time when they 
could hear how it had happened, but 
hear it they assuredly would. And 
Sandie, too, was gloomy and depressed. 
“The bairn has frighted himself this 
time as weel as ithers,”’ said his father, 
‘“‘and sma’ blame to him; but I wad 
rather follow him to the kirkyard than 
that he suld grow up wi’ the second 
sight! It may hae been a’ varra weel 
in a breeckless, starving Hielander a 
hundred years ago, but it’s no consist- 
ent for a well-fed Lowlander in these 
days o’ trousers and high farming. 
How is Sandie to do justice to the land 
and mind the rotation of crops if he 
goes daft wi’ the second sight ?”’ 

The oat harvest was plentiful and got 
together in fine condition, but neither 
David nor his wife had any heart to 
enjoy it. They simply lived through 
each day waiting for the tidings that 
must come ; nor had they long to wait. 
Nearly a month after Sandie’s vision 
David read in the newspaper of the 
safe arrival of his brother’s ship at its 
destination. It reported a prosperous 
voyage with but one casualty during its 
course, which occurred on the twenty- 
fourth day after sailing, when a passen- 
ger booked for Sydney had mysteriously 
fallen overboard in perfectly calm 
weather, and was drowned. The gen- 
tleman’s name was Mr. Colin Galbraith, 
and his sudden untimely end had cast a 
gloom over the ship’s company. So far 
the newspaper report, which, brief as it 
was, was all that David and Alison 
could ever learn of their poor brother’s 
fate. They carefully compared the 
dates, and found that Colin had been 
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drowned three days after Sandie had | 
seen the vision of the body in the sea. | 

“T winna tell the bairn that puir| 
Colin is dead,”’ said David gloomily. 

“Ye'll just tell the bairn he’s dead, 
but you'll say naething of drowning.” 

“Ye maun do as ye think best, but I 
canna mention puir Colin’s name to 
him.’? And it was from his mother 
that Sandie heard of his Uncle Colin's 
death. He listened gravely and thought- 
fully to the tidiugs. ‘* Yes, it was him 
that I saw in the water,’ and that was 
all that he had to say about the death 
of his favorite uncle ; he asked no ques- 
tion and made no further remark. 

From this time forward a great change 
came over David Galbraith. From be- 
ing wholly matter-of-fact and little in- 
clined to believe more than his senses 
could attest, he became credulous and 
superstitious. He trembled at omens, 
and was unnerved forhis day’s work if 
his dreams over night were unpropi- 
tious. He disliked being out on dark 
nights, and cast uneasy glances over his 
shoulder as though he heard steps be- 
hind him. At times when he was riding 
he thought that he heard some one 
following hard on his heels, and he 
would gallop for miles and reach home, 
horse and rider both in a sweat of fear. 
And Sandie, the unconscious cause of 
the evil change in his father, mutely 
wondered what had come over him. 
David scarcely let the boy out of his 
sight, though his society was a torment 
to him, and he was always wondering 
what would be the next shock he would 
receive. Unhappily he tried to restore 
tone to his shaken nerves by drinking, 
and the habit grew quickly on him, to 
his good wife’s great distress; and 
times were now so changed that Sandie 
was often more frightened of his father 
than his father was of him. Mrs. Gal- 
braith proposed sending Sandie to stay 
with some relations of her own at Lin- 
lithgow, thinking that it would do her 
husband good to have the strain of the 
boy’s constant society removed for a 
while. But he would not hear of it, 
and merely said, ‘‘ The bairn sall bide 
at hame. It’s my ain weird, and I 





maun dree it.”’ 
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Some two years passed by in which 
Sandie had no visions, and grew stead- 
ily healthier and stronger and more like 
other boys of his age, so that his mother 
began to think they should make a man 
of him yet. But though his father no- 
ticed the physical improvement in his 
son with pride, nothing could persuade 
him that the dreaded gift had departed 
from him. In vain his wife tried to 
convince him that there was no further 
cause for anxiety. He shook his head 
and said, ‘‘ Ye’ll no get rid of an ill 
gift sae lightly. It’s a fire that burns 
low, but it’ll burst into flame for a 
that.” 

In the third summer after Colin Gal- 
braith was lost at sea, on a lovely sum- 
mer evening, Mrs. Galbraith sat at the 
open window, knitting and smiling 
placidly as she watched her son at work 
in his little plot of garden watering the 
tufts of pinks and pansies. She laid 
her work in her lap, and her eyes fol- 
lowed his every movement with quiet 
pleasure. Sandie would make a good 
gardener. There was nota straggling 
growth in his plot nor any weeds ; all 
was neat and trim, and the flower-beds 
were prettily bordered with shells he 
had collected on the beach at North 
Berwick. 

He was gathering a posy with fastid- 
ious care, and his mother knew that it 
was for her, and thought to herself that 
if he had been uncanny in time past, he 
was a good boy, his heart was in the 
right place. But something disturbed 
him in his work. He rose from stoop- 
ing over the bed, dropped his flowers 
to the ground, and Alison thought he 
was listening to some far-away sound, 
till a change that passed over his face 
showed her that she was mistaken. 
Sandie was not listening, he was seeing. 
His face grew pale and his features 
pinched, his grey eyes were fixed while 
the color faded out of them till they 
were almost white, and he shuddered 
as though a cold wind blew over him. 

Mrs. Galbraith rose silently, and as- 
sured by the deep breathing of her 
husband, who was sitting in an arm- 
chair by the hearth, that he was asleep, 
opened the door softly, left the room, 

















and hurried into the garden. 
the sunshine, surrounded by summer 
sights and summer scents, stood Sandie, 
a very image of midnight terror. His 
mother laid her large, warm hands on 
his shoulders, and gently shook him. 

‘“‘Sandie, Sandie, if you’re seeing 
again, for God’s sake say nothing to 
your father! He canna bear it; ye’ll 
tell me,’’ she said in a frightened whis- 
per. 

The boy gave a sigh, passed his hands 
over his eyes, and staggered as though 
he were dizzy. Alison grasped her son 
firmly by the arm. ‘* Come awa’! if 
your father wakes and goes to the win- 
dow he’ll see us; come awa’!” and 
she hurried the boy through the warm 
evening sunshine that had suddenly 
grown cold and dim to her, and led him 
to a retired part of the garden. 

‘* And now what was it that ye saw ?”’ 
and looking at her with a strange ex- 
pression of fear and compassion, Sandie 
said, ‘‘I saw my father lying on the 
road at the foot of the steep brae by Sir 

wen Campbell’s gates, and his ’een 
were shut, but for a’ that he was the 
same as Uncle Colin!” 

The self-controlled, unemotional Ali- 
son Galbraith gave a smothered scream 
as she listened to her son, and, seizing 
his arm in a passion of fear, with a grip 
like a vice, said, ‘‘ Elspeth McFie was 
right when she called you an awesome 
bairn! What for has God in his wrath 
given me such a child ?”’ and she shook 
him off and left him alone in his con- 
fused misery. 

If David Galbraith had not been over- 
come with drink that night, he would 
have seen that something terrible had 
occurred to agitate his wife, but when 
the drunken fit was spent he noticed 
that she looked white and ill. 

‘“‘ Alison, woman, ye keep too close 
in the house,’”? he said; ‘“‘ye should 
walk to the sea and breathe the caller 
air, to bring the color back to your 
cheeks.”’ 

The following Friday was the corn 
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market at Haddington, and David Gal- 
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There in;as he mounted his horse, to wish him 


good luck, and to add a word of wifely 
admonition as to the advisability of not 
drinking too much whiskey before the 
return journey, and ‘* Ye’ll no be late 
coming home the night, Davie ?”’ 

‘“‘There is no night at this time o’ 
year, Alison.” 

** And ye’ll mind to come by the level 
road. There’s the steep brae beyond 
the Campbells’ gates, and I’d rather ye 
gave it a wide berth, and came by the 
long road.”’ 

‘* Not I, woman! Do ye expect me 
to mak’ a midnight ride a mile longer, 
just to avoid a brae that I ken as weel 
as my aindoorstep ? Kelpie’ll be sober, 
douce beast, if his master’s not, and he 
kens every stane on the hill. Ye’ll go 
to bed, and leave the house door un- 
locked for me,’’? and David gave his 
horse a touch with the whip and away 
he trotted. 

Alison stood till the sound of hoofs 
had died away, and then went back into 
the house with a boding heart. Sandie 
returned from school at noon in high 
spirits, and asked his mother’s leave to 
bring home a schoolfellow to play with 
him in the afternoon. It was wonder- 
ful how his spirits had rallied since his 
vision of a few days before. It seemed 
as though his body had now grown 
strong enough to shake off the ghastly 
influence entirely, but his mother was 
shattered both by memory and appre- 
hension. 

A dreadful restlessness possessed her 
as night drew on, and after the shouts 
of the boys at play were over, and 
silence fell on house and garden, she 
slipped out unnoticed and walked in 
the twilight to the beach. It was high 
midsummer, when in those latitudes 
the sunset lingers on the western hori- 
zon till in the east the vigorous dawn 
breaks to quench its lesser light. The 
crescent moon hung_low in the sky over 
the gently murmuring sea that glim- 
mered mysteriously in the diffused twi- 
light, and the brown rocks loomed dark 
above the water. A time and a place 


braith, sober, shrewd, and business-like, |to suggest eerie feelings to the most 
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set out to attend it, bent on driving a | 
hard bargain. Alison stood at the gate 








unimpressionable ; but Alison’s whole 
mind was so filled with the apprehen- 
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sions of approaching doom that the 
scene had no effect on her — she scarcely 
noticed where she was. The fear that 
possessed her was inward, and neither 
suggested, nor could it be creased, by 
the aspect of familiar things. She did 
not meet a soul in her restless wander- 
ings. As she opened the house door on 
her return the clock struck twelve. Oh, 
when would David be home ? He was 
seldom later than midnight. Alison 
needed no light, and, creeping softly 
up-stairs, she entered Sandie’s room, 
and drawing aside the curtain, by the 
solemn twilight of the northern night 
she saw his sleeping face calm and 
peaceful as an infant’s. Did she grudge 
him his untroubled slumber, that she 
would rather have found him awake and 
oppressed with terror as herself ? 

While she stood listening to the beat- 
ing of her own heart, that sounded 
louder than the breathing of her child, 
she heard the first distant sound of ap- 
proaching hoofs, and as they rapidly 
drew nearer she recognized Kelpie’s 
familiar steps. 

‘* Thank God, he is safe home ! ”’ she 
said, and lest her husband should be 
displeased to find her sitting up for 
him, she hastened to her room and 
lighted a candle. The horse had stopped 
opposite the house, and David had had 
time to dismount, but he had not opened 
the gate. Some one might be detaining 
him there ; yet there was no sound of 
voices to be heard, only Kelpie impa- 
tiently striking the ground with one of 
his fore feet. 

Alison looked out of the window, 
but could see nothing for the high wall, 
and as several minutes passed and still 
her husband did not come, and the horse 
stamped with increasing impatience, she 
slipped down-stairs, out of doors, and 
across the garden to the gate. So deadly 
a fear lay upon her spirit that when she 
flung the gate open and saw Kelpie 
standing riderless on the dusky high- 
way she felt no surprise, only an assur- 
ance that Sandie’s vision was about to 
come true. 

**Oh, Kelpie lad, your master’s no 
far to seek!” she said as she led the 
sweating beast towards the 


trembing, 
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stable yard. Then, without calling up 
any of the men, just as she was, with 
uncovered head, Alison Galbraith sped 
through the dusk and silence of the 
summer night. 

“The steep brae by Sir Ewen Camp- 
bell’s gates! the steep brae by Sir 
Ewen Campbell’s gates !”’ she said to 
herself as she ran, and when the dark 
firs and high wall bounding the park 
came in sight her limbs almost gave 
way beneath her. Then she reached 
the great iron gates between granite 
pillars, and in the twilight she caught 
sight through their bars of the black 
avenue within, and heard the wind 
sigh in the boughs. Alison pressed her 
hands to her heart and urged herself on. 
Now a bat cut its zigzag flight through 
the air and startled her, the white scut 
of a frightened rabbit shone out in the 
dusk as it flashed across her path in 
search of a friendly burrow, and her 
echoing steps woke many a sleeping 
bird and set it fluttering with fear. 

The next turn in the road would 
bring her to the foot of the hill, and to 
something that she dared not name that 
she knew was waiting for her there. 
She closed her eyes for an instant, as 
she rounded the curve of the road and 
clenched her hands; then the soft 
silence of the summer night was broken 
by a wailing cry, and Alison Galbraith 
fell senseless on the dead body of her 
husband. 

David was sober that night, but as 
he rode through the mirk lanes the old 
horror had overtaken him. He thought 
that he heard a horseman following hard 
upon him, and clapped spurs to his 
beast and galloped down the hill, at the 
foot of which Kelpie slipped on a roll- 
ing stone, threw his rider heavily to 
the ground, and he neither spoke nor 
moved again. 

Alison Galbraith did not long survive 
her husband, and her death took place 
without Sandie having any intimation of 
its approach. He never had vision or 
prophetic foresight again after his father 
died. The weird gift departed from 
him with his weakly childhood, and he 
grew up robust and stout, thriving and 
commonplace as his forebears. Sandie 
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is even a better farmer than his father 
before him, and is in a fair way to solve 
the problem of how tomake two blades 
of wheat grow where only one had 
grown before. He has married a wife, 
practical and matter-of-fact as himself, 
and their sons and daughters are as 
guiltless of imagination as they are of 
any touch of the uncanny. The burly 
Lowland farmer can never be induced 
to speak of the second sight, even to 
his most intimate friends. In the early 
days of their married life his young 
wife ventured to ask him about the 
visions of his childhood, of which she 
had heard, but he silenced her with 
such severity that she did not again 
dare to approach the subject, and she 
will never know whether the stories of 
her husband’s uncanny childhood are 
wild jegends or plain truth. 


“— 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE QUAKER POET.1 

[ae life of the Quaker is in many 
respects an ideal life ; but it is not ex- 
actly in these that we should call ideal 
the life of the American poet who has 
just gone to his rest. Those of the 
younger generation who know anything 
yf Whittier at all, know him only as ¢ 
kindly, courteous old gentleman, upon 
whom the marches and changes of time 
had left no shadow or tinge of sadness, 
who awaited the inevitable call with as 
much complacency as the ‘‘ Good Grey 
Poet’’ who went before him, and who, 
now that he has gone, has left behind 
him a poetic legacy in which there is 
not a little that the world will willingly 
let die. But the Whittier of the early 
days—he is as far removed from the 
present as that turmoil of the great 
Abolition struggle which so far has 
been the most memorable chapter in 
the history of the United States. The 
advocacy of a good but intensely un- 
popular cause was what he once recom- 
mended as the best discipline for a 
young man of earnest aspirations ; and 
that was just the method by which the 


1 The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, with Life, Notes, ete. 
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poet himself emerged from the obscu- 
rity of his humble home at Haverhill 
to become a force almost equal to that 
of Abraham Lincoln and William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

According to his own confession, it 
never had been his desire to found a 
school of poetry, or even to write with 
the definite object of influencing others. 
He wrote, as his fellow-Quakers prayed, 
only when the spirit moved him, unable 
often to give utterance to the best that 
was in his heart; but he held it to be 
the crowning glory of a life prolonged 
beyond the allotted span that he could 
look back to having been of some value 
in helping forward those reforms in 
the laws of his country which made so 
many millions of bondmen free. When 
the minister of religion, holding the 
Bible in his hand, sought to prove that 
the white man had a right to traflic in 
human flesh, it needed that some Tyr- 
tzeus should gird the sword on the thigh, 
and go forth in combat against the 
powers of tyranny and oppression. The 
ambition to make a free man of every 
negro within the bounds of the States 
was a noble one, and John Greenleaf 
Whittier was fired by it. Exchanging 
the plough for the pen, he helped to 
rouse the nation by marching-songs 
which made the blood move quicker as 
the step hastened onwards to liberty ; 
and before he sheathed the sword he 
had the satisfaction of seeing that there 
had been secured to every man the rice 
in his own pot. For this must the 
Quaker poet be held in honor; if we 
cannot call him great, we can at least 
call him good; and his name should 
assuredly be kept on the borders of the 
living land for his noble faith and his 
worthy deeds. As Mr. Lowell has said 
in his ‘* Fable for Critics :’? — 


All honor and praise to the right-hearted 

bard 

Who was true to The Voiee when such ser- 
vice was hard, 

Who himself was so free he dared sing for 
the slave 

When to look but a protest in silence was 
brave. 


To the very last the cause of the 


‘colored man and the oppressed contin- 
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ued dear to him; though for the solu- 
tion of the problem he had come to look 
largely to the education and elevation 
of the negro himself. 

When some one asked Whittier as to 
the date of his birth, he replied: ‘1 
cannot say positively from my personal 
knowledge when I was born, but my 
mother told me it was on December 17, 
1807, and she was a very truthful 
woman.’’ There is no reason to doubt 
the good lady’s veracity, either as to 
this, or as to the further fact that the 
place of birth was the farmhouse of 
Haverhill, on the Merrimac River, 
Massachusetts. The parents were, of 


course, members of the Society of 
Friends, so that the poet inherited 
with his birth little more than the 


memory of centuries of persecution, 
which had, however, no doubt some 
share in putting the iron in his blood 
which was to make of him the poetic 
warrior fora downtrodden race. Whit- 
tier, like Burns and Hogg, was brought 
up to the life of the farm, working so 
hard that only during occasional inter- 
vals was he able to get to school. 
The family acres were neither many 
nor very productive ; and thus it was 
that during the long winters’ the 
household revenues had to be _ in- 
creased by some kirfd of indoor in- 
dustry suited to the place and season. 
The making of shoes, as a rule, em- 
ployed the elders, while the boys did 
the work of the barn, and brought 
home from the meadows the “sharp, 
sickle-edged grass’? which the young 
cattle would eat in midwinter. The 
poet himself has told us of the wonder 
and terror of those wide and perilous 
meadows over which he used to wander 
and toil in his earlier years. They 
were full of snakes—striped, green, 
dingy water-snakes, adders and black 
snakes—creatures of which he had 
‘‘an almost Irish hatred.’’ All this 
inured him to honest homely labor, and 
although it prevented him getting much 
of regular schooling, he yet employed 
his evenings to such advantage that by 
and by he had taught himself so well 
that he was able to teach a little to 
others. When he came of he 
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‘¢ drifted into journalism ”’ as the editor 
of the Boston Manufacturer, and with 
journalism he remained connected, 
more or less, for several years, having 
all the time, like a cautious Quaker, a 
second string to his bow in the shape 
of a farm. His literary work was 
mainly in connection with obscure and 
poor journals, and his salary is said 
never to have amounted to more than 
four hundred dollars a year. 

It was in 1836, that, as some one has 
put it, Whittier ‘‘ received a call.” The 
Newburyport Free Press, edited by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, had been an im- 
portant medium of early culture to the 
young poet, and at the age of nineteen 
his own first verses had appeared in its 
Poets’ Corner. The lines were entitled 
‘¢The Exile’s Departure,’? and opened 
thus : 


Fond scenes that delighted my youthful 
existence, 
With feelings of sorrow I bid you adieu— 
A lasting adieu, for now, dim in the dis- 
tance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my 
view. 
Farewell to the cliffs, tempest-beaten and 
grey, 
Which guard the loved shores of my own 
native land ! 
Farewell to the village and sail-shadowed 
bay, 
The forest-crowned hill, and the water- 
washed strand. 


In the editor’s Notices to Correspond- 
ents, the poet was told that “If ‘ W.’ 
at Haverhill will continue to favor us 
with pieces as beautiful as the one 
inserted in our poetical department of 
to-day, we shall esteem it a favor.” 
Not often is the budding poet thus ad- 
dressed by the editor, even of the pro- 
vincial paper, and Whittier, staid and 
sober Quaker though he was, must 
have felt an honest pride rising in his 
bosom as he read the flattering lines. 
Speaking of those days he once said: 
*¢ The ability to make rhymes then was 
rare. The principal poets when I was 
young who were doing anything were 
Bryant, the elder Dana, and Percival. 
One of the remarkable things in litera- 
ture to-day is that there are so many 

















and so good writers of verse. Many of 
them, had they lived earlier, would 
have been regarded as something won- 
derful. 

Having once gained a place in the 
Poets’ Corner, other verses followed 
as a matter of course, and before long 
Mr. Garrison was on his way to visit 
his unknown contributor, not thinking 
to find him a youth on an outlying 
farm. Shortly afterwards Garrison 
started the Liberator, an anti-slavery 
organ, and thenceforward all Whittier’s 
energies as well as his verses were con- 
secrated so the deliverance of his coun- 
trymen from the narrowing despotism 
which was then the national curse of 
America. It was no small matter in 
those days to take the side of right 
against might in the interests of the 
negro. As Bryant has pointed out, the 
Quaker poet championed the slave when 
to say anything against slavery was ‘to 
draw upon oneself the bitterest hatred, 
loathing, and contempt of the great 
majority of men throughout the land.” 
Once the office of the newspaper of 
which the poet was editor was sacked 
by an angry mob ; once he had to flee 
one way while Garrison fled another, 
both being pursued by a crowd which 
would have as readily strung them up 
to the lamp-posts as they had strung up 
the negroes who already dangled there. 
When he was living on the paternal 
farm at Haverhill, an old friend from 
Boston came to inform him that he had 
been appointed a delegate to a conven- 
tion about to be held at Philadelphia 
for the purpose of forming a National 
Anti-Slavery Society. From this time 
onward for many ayear the poet led the 
life of a martyr. Soon after he was at 
Philadelphia editing the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, and assisting to erect Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, which was being reared in 
order that there might be in the city at 
least one edifice in which the principles 
of liberty could be discussed freely and 
without fear. The hall had barely been 
dedicated when it was fired by an angry 
mob, and with it perished the books 
and papers of the editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman. 

The battle was fierce and obstinate, 
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for the enemy was strong, and long was 
the issue dubious, but in the darkest 
hour the poet never faltered. As the 
author of ‘‘ Letters to Living Authors ”’ 
remarks, with a faith as unflinching as 
that of our own Cromwell, he and the 
noble company whose cause was his 
held on, growing ever the more deter- 
mined the heavier the odds against him. 
When Church and State opposed him, 
he defiantly and scornfully asked re- 
garding the free citizen : — 

Must he be told his freedom stands 

On Slavery’s dark foundations strong — 
On breaking hearts and fettered hands, 

On robbery and crime and wrong ? 

That all his fathers taught is vain — 
That Freedom’s emblem is the chain ? 

The moneyed opposition, stung into 
defiant rage, after prophesying failure, 
asked who and what was this young 
poet that he should presume to disturb 
the economy of nature — that he should 
dictate to his superiors, the holders of 
human property, whose rights were 
perhaps equal to those of the Deity him- 
self? He was unknown, this young 
poet, he was obscure, he was without 
influence. It was all true; but the 
young poet was not without zeal, and 
so he fought on, never despairing, till 
at last the head of the hydra was 
crushed —and in view of the band of 
evil prophets, many of them, strange to 
say, hailing from our own land, he 
sheathed the sword and put on the vic- 
tor’s crown. 

It was a glorious triumph, but that it 
was bought at the cost of much excite- 
ment and nervous strain we can easily 
see from the poet’s ‘* Voices of Free- 
dom.’”? There we have many powerful 
if sometimes not too poetical verses, 
struck off as it were at white heat, like 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”’ and full of the most 
impassioned pleading and burning de- 
nunciation. 

What ho ! our countrymen in chains ! 

The whip on woMANn’s shrinking flesh ! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains 

Caught from her scourging, warm and 

fresh ! 
What ! mothers from their children riven ! 

What ! God’s own image bought and sold! 
AMERICANS to market driven, 

And bartered as the brute for gold ! 











The fugitive slave might seek a refuge 
in the village church, but there is no 
sanctuary for her even there, and the 
parson calls out to the pursuing owner : 


Of course, I know your right divine, 

To own and work and whip her ; 
Quick, deacon, throw that Polyglot 

Before the wench, and trip her ! 

So the poor girl is caught, and the 
poet tells us how 


Shriek rose on shriek —the Sabbath air 
Her wild cries tore asunder ; 

I listened with hushed breath to hear 
God answering with his thunder ! 


Another girl is put up to auction, and 
the man of the hammer commends her 
to the expectant bidders as “a good 
Christian.”’ 
A Christian ! going, gone ! 
Who bids for God’s own image ?—for his 
grace, 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won ! 


My God ! can such things be ? 
Hast thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 
Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one 
Is even done to thee ? 


The “Quaker maid” is persecuted 
and offered for sale by ‘dark and 
haughty Endicott, the ruler of the 
land ;’’ but some chivalry is still left 
in the breast of the old sea-captain, who 
speaks out :— 

Pile my ship with bars of silver— pack with 
coins of Spanish gold, 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the 
roomage of her hold ; 

By the living God who made me! I would 
sooner in your bay 

Sink ship, and crew, and cargo, than bear 
this child away ! 


So the girl receives her freedom, and 
immediately her voice rises to heaven in 
a song of praise for her deliverance : — 
Thanksgiving to the Lord of life !—to him 
all praises be, 

Who from the hands of evil men hath set 
his handmaid free ; 

All praise to him before whose power the 
mighty are afraid, 

Who takes the crafty in the snare which 
for the poor is laid ! 


Trenchant and telling are the satirical 
denunciations of the clergy who gave 
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their countenance to a great meeting 
held at Charleston in favor of slavery. 


Just God ! and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar, God of Right ! 
Men who their hands with prayer and bless- 
ing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light ! 


What ! servants of thine own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast — fettering 
down 
The tasked and plundered slave ! 


These and other verses of a like kind 
show the moral purpose of Whittier’s 
early work, which is perhaps the most 
important element for the critic who 
would duly determine his ultimate po- 
sition as a singer. And in that connec- 
tion, as has been before remarked, one 
cannot miss the resemblance between 
him and the other two distinguished 
American poets whom after so short an 
interval he has followed to the Silent 
Land. The names of Lowell, of Whit- 
tier, and of Whitman are all associated 
more or less with the Abolition struggle. 
The ‘ Biglow Papers” and the ‘ Har- 
vard Commemoration Ode,”’ the ** Mon- 
ody on Lincoln,” and the ‘ Drum 
Taps,’ are the best literary expression 
of the enthusiasms which ‘“‘ nerved the 
North to the great battle for freedom 
and for the Union, and which carried it 
victoriously through the fight.” As 
with Whitman, so with Whittier, these 
enthusiasms were the inspiration not 
only of the poet’s lyrics, but of his life 
as well. His whole man was enlarged 
and formed into a permanent mould by 
the influence of these early days of 
struggle; and it is undoubtedly as one 
of the last veterans of this struggle that 
he has merited the praise and the rev- 
erence that are receiving expression 
now that he has passed away. 

And yet there is very little, if, in- 
deed, there is anything at all, among 
these anti-slavery productions that is 
destined to live. They served but a 
passing need, and have already lost 
much of their value as literature. A 


sympathetic critic has well said: ‘* Mr. 
Whittier can afford to own that he has 
sometimes failed to rise above the level 


























of the verse-maker. A writer who cel- 
ebrates the events of the passing hour 
must expect the lustre of some per- 
formances to fade with the interests 
which called them forth, and in the 
mass of Mr. Whittier’s productions, rep- 
resenting as it does the fruitage of a 
long and busy life, there is much, un- 
doubtedly, of an ephemeral character ; 
but there is an abundance of durable 
work of a peculiar and rare quality, and 
there are certain themes which, by right 
of discovery, this writer has made his 
own.”’ His last work came from those 
later days passed in the quiet of great 
peace, when the poet had already en- 
tered on the reward which comes from 
the consciousness of duty well done. 
There are times when the spirit of 
poetry seems to have possessed him ut- 
terly, when the best thought is worked 
out in a terse and telling form, with all 
the true fire and magic of genius. 
There are lines where the musical effect, 
the seemingly effortless and inevitable 
aptness of word and rhythm, with their 
perfect and crystalline clearness of 
thought, disclose the highest quality of 
poetical art. They move with the same 
unconscious volition as when the bird 
hovers over the meadow’s surface, or 
darts with unerring swiftness at its 
mark. On the other hand, as even the 
kindly American critic has admitted, 
there are whole pages which resemble 
the same bird with folded wings, hop- 
ping aimlessly here and there upon the 
ground — pages of purely commonplace 
and mechanical jingle, such as any 
versifier with an ordinary metrical ear 
can produce by the ream. 

No writer, however, should be judged 
by his least successful efforts, and it is 
enough that Whittier has left us a num- 
ber of poems which for musical charm, 
for lyric passion, for concentrated and 
exquisite expression of high poetic feel- 
ing, are equal to anything which Amer- 
ica has produced. There is, as some 
one has remarked, a haunting melody 
about many of his verses which comes 
back to us like the scent of birches and 
bog-myrtle. 

The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, 
Their song was soft and low ; 
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The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


This beautiful poem, by the way, 
serves to remind us how little of the 
inspiration of love there is in the Quaker 
poet. The only poem, besides ‘‘ My 
Playmate,’”’ in which he refers to the 
tender passion is that entitled ‘‘ Memo- 
ries.”?’ Mr. Whittier has been in love, 
and for a moment he takes us into his 
confidence. The glimpse is valuable, if 
only to assure us of his common clay. 
As has been said, there is something 
unhuman if not inhuman about a man 
who has never been in love, but the 
American poet has been ‘ there,’’ and 
has profited by the experience, as all 
good men, especially old bachelors, do. 


I feel its glow upon my cheek, 
Its fulness of the heart is mine, 

As when I leaned to hear thee speak, 
Or raised my doubtful eye to thine. 


I hear again thy low replies, 

I feel thy arm within my own, 
And timidly again uprise 
The fringed lids of hazel eyes, 

With soft brown tresses overblown. 


Ah ! memories of sweet summer eves, 
Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers and dewy leaves, 
And smiles and tones more dear than 
they ! F 


His poems dealing with individual 
characters are notable, as the Times 
remarked, for their individuality and 
their graphic force. Take ‘ Cassandra 
Southwick ”’ for example, where we see 
portrayed a veritable woman, noble in 
her tribulations and glorious in her 
triumph ; or ‘‘ Randolph of Roanoke,” 
a splendid tribute to the memory of a 
great man, and all the more praise- 
worthy that it was wrung from the lips 
of an opponent. The Quaker poet saw 
the Virginian slave-holder as he was — 
a man to be known and respected. 
Some of his ballads are among the best 
that the century has given us, full of 
charm and pathos, and as pure and 
fresh as the mountain breezes. That 
one of ‘‘ Annie and Rhoda”’ brims over 
with the feeling which appeals most 
strongly to the emotions. One sister 
has a lover, and in the quiet of the 
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night the younger one hears him call 
upon her name as he is drowning at 
sea. ‘Thou liest!’’ says the elder 
girl ; ‘“‘ he never would call thy name.”’ 


If he did, I would pray the wind and sea 
To keep him ever from thee and me ! 


But the younger girl is assured her sis- 

ter’s betrothed is really dead, and she 

can now avow the iove she had never 

told. The ballad ends thus : — 

The wind and the waves their work have 
done ; 

We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 

Little wii! reck that heart of thine ; 

It loved him not with a love like mine. 


I, for his sake, were he but here, 
Could hem and broider thy bridal gear, 


Though hands should tremble and eyes be 
wet, 

And stitch for stitch in my heart be set. 

But now my soul with his soul I wed — 

Thine the living, and mine the dead ! 


In this branch of his work it may 
almost be said of him that what Sir 
Walter Scott did for his country Whit- 
tier did for New England. 

The religious sentiment runs through 
most of Whittier’s poems. His typical 
teaching seems to be that religion is 
a present active belief ; that it should 
be exemplified in the life, whatever the 
future may bring; the call of duty 
must be obeyed, but in obedience will 
be found solace, consolation, hope, and 
trust. ‘‘I am, and always have been,” 
he once said, *‘an orthodox Friend, but 
Iam profoundly convinced of the terri- 
ble realities of life, and as I grow older 
I become more and more convinced 
that the God who brought all these souls 
into the world will not disown his ulti- 
mate responsibility for them.’’ Many 
of his devotional lyrics recall those of 
Cowper, and some of them have now 
taken a permanent place in English 
hymnology. The Christian philosophy 
of ‘** My Psalm” is such as might be 
accepted by the most rigidly orthodox. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear ; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 
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I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare ; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff, —I lay 
Aside the toiling oar : 
The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 
For death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight. 
His cheery view of life, even as it nears 
the end, comes out in ‘ My Birth- 
day :”’ — 
Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year ; 
The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind, 
As if a loss befell ; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well. 

Such, then, was John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. His work, if not great, has at 
least been earnest and genuine, and 
there is surely enough in it to hand 
down his name to future generations 
along with the names of Longfellow and 
Lowell, Bryant and Poe, Whitman and 
Holmes. In any case, he will always 
be entitled to the honor of having used 
his talents in the highest service to 
which it was possible to put them. As 
a writer addressing him once said, ** You 
have done what you could for your fel- 
low-men ; you have fought the battle 
of the weak, and helped to raise the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. There 
is a glory higher than the laurel of the 
poet —the glory of good deeds done in 
behalf of suffering humanity ; and it is 
yours. You areapoet,a true and sweet 
one, and something better.”’ 

T. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF POETRY. 

In the new volume of essays which 
Mr. Birrell has lately collected and (fol- 
lowing the infelicitous precedent of his 
earlier volume) republished under the 


























title of ‘“‘Res Judicate,’’ he breaks a 
lance with the Spectator in defence of 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry. A writer in 
that paper appears to have said in his 
haste that Arnold’s poetry had never 
consoled anybody. ‘‘A falser state- 
ment,’’ Mr. Birrell retorts, ‘‘ was never 
made innocently. It may never have 
consoled the writer in the Spectator, but 
because the stomach of the dram-drinker 
rejects cold water is no kind of reason 
for a sober man abandoning his morn- 
ing tumbler of the pure element.’’ And 
then he clenches this not very apposite 
illustration with the assertion that Ar- 
nold’s poetry has been found * full of 
consolation.” 

The answer to such a challenge must, 
one would suppose, have been antici- 
pated by Mr. Birrell. So good a John- 
sonian cannot have forgotten a rebuke 
administered to Boswell by the sage in 
the form of an apologue of a barren 
orchard and a * poring”? man. And in 
other ways Mr. Birrell’s right hand 
would seem to have somewhat forgotten 
its cunning when he ran this joust, for 
the quality of the literature provided by 
the successor of Addison and Steele is 
not generally regarded as alcoholic ; nor 
would his verdict that the general char- 
acteristic of Arnold’s poetry is to be 
‘‘quick and to the point’’ perhaps be 
universally accepted. Yet it is not easy 
to see how the two critics come to be 
at variance. Some part at least of the 
consolation that Mr. Birrell draws from 
Arnold’s poetry will surely appear to the 
plain man precisely such as he would 
expect to find consoling the devout and 
simple souls which breathe so gently 
through the pages of the Spectator. Mr. 
Birrell selects two sonnets as especially 
consoling : the one known as “‘ East Lon- 
don,’”’ wherein the poet meets an ill, 
over-worked preacher in the hot and 
squalid streets of Bethnal Green, and 
learns from him the secret of his cheer- 
fulness ; the other known as ‘“‘ The Bet- 
ter Part,’ in which they who believe the 
founder of the Christian religion to have 
been no more than man are exhorted at 
least to try if they ‘can be such men as 
he.” ‘** There are,’ says Mr. Birrell, 
‘* finer sonnets in the English language 
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than these, but there are no better ser- 
mons.’’ Finer sonnets assuredly there 
are, for Arnold’s poetical genius did not 
as a rule work best in the sonnet ; but 
as sermons they are doubtless admirable. 
It is a theory with some people that 
sermons and sonnets do not go well 
together, and that the poet is rarely in 
his happiest vein when usurping the 
office of the preacher. Mr. Birrell 
gives a reason for his dissent from this 
theory, which cannot well be courte- 
ously gainsaid. The odd part of it is 
that the Spectator, who is apparently 
quite as fond as Mr. Birrell of looking 
for sermons in his poetry, should refuse 
to be consoled by what he finds in Ar- 
nold’s. It is easy to understand why 
he should reject some of it ; but surely 
the sermon preached from Bethnal 
Green was sufficiently orthodox for him. 

The discussion serves to show how 
dangerous it is to dogmatize on the 
consolations of poetry. Here are two 
critics, both, so far as can be guessed, 
holding the same theories of poetry, 
eager to look for the same qualities in 
it, rejoicing to find them ; and yet both 
utterly at variance over the same poet. 
The truth is (if the esthetic epicure 
will pardon such plain speaking), that 
the intellectual and the physical part of 
us have many things in common ; one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Tiberius, we are told, held that man a 
fool who at the age of thirty years 
needed another to tell him what was 
best to eat, drink, and avoid ; if he had 
not discovered the secret of his own 
stomach by that time, he was past help ; 
whether he chose to abide by his knowl- 
edge was of course another matter. It 
seems dangerous to hint that our fathers 
could have been as wise as their sons 
on any point. Yet we take leave to 
doubt whether all the prescriptions so 
freely offered by physicians, profes- 
sional and otherwise, for preserving 
health, will profit us more than the 
homely good sense of our sires. They 
did not believe in a written law for 
regulating these things. ‘ There is,” 
says Bacon, ‘‘ a wisdom in this beyond 
the rules of physic; a man’s own ob- 
servation, what he finds good of, and 
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what he finds hurt of, is the best physic 
to preserve health.”’ And we find Bur- 
ton concluding that : *‘ Our own experi- 
ence is the best physician; that diet 
which is most propitious to one, is often 
pernicious to another. Such is the 
variety of palates, humors, and tem- 
peratures ; let every man observe and 
be a law unto himself.” 

Is it not much the same with the sus- 
tenance — call it consolation or stimulus 
—to be derived from poetry? Itis as 
idle to be angry with a man who does 
not find the same enjoyment in the 
same poetry as you do, as it is to be 
angry with him, if you happen to be a 
great eater of beef, for preferring a 
lighter diet. There are, no doubt, cer- 
tain broad principles of right and wrong 
in poetry as in peptics, principles which 
no man can flout and be saved. There 
are some poets (not so very many) 
whom if a man reject, clearly there is 
nothing to be done with him but to fol- 
low Dogberry’s precedent with that 
perverse fellow who would not stand. 
We may be pretty sure that there must 
be something wrong with the man who, 
like King Valoroso of Paphlagonia, 
drinks brandy with his breakfast — that 
at any rate there very soon will be 
something wrong with him. But when 
we pass beyond these first principles, as 
we may call them, We enter upon the 
curious wilderness of taste, or fancy if 
that name be preferred. Perhaps it is 
the better name, when one recalls the 
rejoinder made by a noted cynic to a 
lady who, pleading the cause of a cer- 
tain popular writer, observed that he 
had so much taste: ‘* Madam, he has, 
and all of it bad.”? Let us then call it 
fancy ; and who is to dogmatize about 
fancy ? 

It is not clear that Mr. Birrell and the 
Spectator even mean the same thing by 
‘**consolation.’’ The Spectator says that 
Mr. Birrell really means ‘“ stimulus.” 





One can conceive Mr. Birrell replying 
that he knew very well what he meant, | 
and that he meant consolation. But | 
the difference between the two qualities 
is rather apparent than real. In all | 
consolation there must be some stimu-| 


lant, something which braces us to bear 
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the ills we suffer from, something of 
that “‘ invigorating tonic quality ’’ which 
the Spectator admits may sometimes be 
found in Arnold’s poetry ; and which 
Mr. Birrell, somewhat oddly, seems to 
find in the following lines from the 
same poet, lines which he also finds, 
‘*In reality, in wholesome thought, in 
the pleasures that are afforded by think- 
ing, of incomparable excellence.” 
Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave ; 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength 
of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles ; and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 


Dreams dawn and fly, friends smile and die 
Like spring flowers ; 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral, 
Men dig graves with bitter tears 
For their dead hopes ; and all, 
Mazed with doubts and sick with fears, 
Count the hours. 


We count the hours ! these dreams of ours, 
False and hollow, 
Do we go hence and find they are not dead ? 
Joys we dimly apprehend, 
Faces that smiled and fled, 
Hopes born here, and born to end, 
Shall we follow ? 


Pretty verses enough, no doubt ; but, 
—consoling ? ‘ Certain, ’ tis certain ; 
very sure, very sure; death, as the 
Psalmist saith, is certain to all; all 
shall die. How a good yoke of bul- 
locks at Stamford Fair?” Yet, if Mr. 
Birrell can find consolation in _ this 
mood of sadness, who shall gainsay 
him? He is likely at least to have it 
all to himself. When Macaulay heard 
of the death of Hallam’s younger son, 
he wrote in his diary: ‘* Poor Hallam, 
what will he do? He is more stoical 
than I am,to be sure. I walked read- 
ing Epictetus in the streets. Anoint- 
ing for broken bones! Let him try 
how Hallam will be consoled by being 
told that the lives of children are ovx é¢’ 
juiv [matters beyond our control]. ”’ 
Arnold indeed has assured us that in 
certain evil times he found comfort in 
the study of Epictetus; but he has 
also confessed that he found 


more 

















comfort in the study of Homer and 
Sophocles. Macaulay, it will of course 
be said, was a Philistine. As we have 
never felt quite sure what that terrible 
epithet implies —some people evi- 
dently using it, as Cardinal Newman 
used liberal, to signify anything and 
everybody displeasing to them—we 
are not concerned to defend Macaulay 
from the charge. But if, as we some- 
times suspect, it includes the possession 
of wholesome, manly common sense, 
then assuredly, Macaulay was a very 
fine Philistine indeed. 

The amount and quality of the con- 
solation which poetry is capable of 
providing must obviously depend on 
the individual temperament of the suf- 
ferer. It must depend also, in some 
degree, on the nature of his sickness. 
The physicians of Harley and Brook 
Streets do not prescribe one uniform 
remedy to every form of bodily disease ; 
nor do they treat all patients suffering 
from the same disease in the same 
manner. Every one fond of poetry 
selects his poet according to his mood. 
In Shakespeare alone, the universal, 
may all moods of man find their coun- 
terpart. 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs 
which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious 
brow. 
Nor is it only in pain, and grief, and 
weakness that Shakespeare consoles ; 
he consoles by virtue of his natural 
magic little less, if less at all, than by 
virtue of his moral truths. The Spec- 
tator, after quoting one of Arnold’s 
poems, admits that they ‘‘ sound con- 
solatory,’”? but maintains that, ‘if 
read carefully with a view to practice 
rather than to mere esthetic pleasure,” 
the amount of consolation they offer 
is no great thing. But if considered 
carefully will not the consolation that 
poetry offers be found, if not mainly 
(as we think) at least in no small part, a 
matter of zsthetic pleasure ? Is it not 
the beauty of the form in which it is 
offered that gives the consolation its 
soothing or its tonic power? The poet 
translates into words, that shall burn 
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forever as a lamp to lighten our dark- 
ness, the thoughts with which our 
stammering tongues and fumbling 
fingers can only play, as children play 
with a box of letters out of which they 
can form no certain syllables. It is his 
mission to interpret what commoner 
minds have felt, perhaps unconsciously 
till they saw and knew their wandering 
thoughts thus stamped in the universal 
currency of the world. ‘ After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well,’? —was 
Shakespeare the first man to whom the 
contemplation of death suggested this 
consoling thought? Yet with these 
few words he has moulded it into a 
form more durable than any wrought of 
brass or marble. We may be reading 
the Spectator wrong, but his argument 
seems to suggest that the sort of conso- 
lation he looks for in poetry will most 
easily and most often be found in Dr. 
Watts. If the esthetic pleasure is to 
count for nothing, then surely, 
And while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return, 


must carry more comfort to the soul 
‘‘ weary with itself and sick of asking,” 
than the message Matthew Arnold 
heard from the stars and the waters, 
‘¢ Wouldst thou be as these are? Live 
as they.’? For one who has felt con- 
solation of the mood itself, thousands 
must have been refreshed and soothed 
by the tender beauty of the lines in 
which Wordsworth expresses his debt 
to Nature for, 

That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened. 


In truth we cannot think that the very 
material form of consolation which the 
Spectator expects to find in poetry is to 
be found there. The poet cannot con- 
sole as the leech consoles when he 
relieves the sufferer from pain, brings 
sleep to the sleepless, or turns mourning 
into joy by any practice of his heaven- 
sent skill. Such consolation a man can 
minister only to himself. 
No man can save his brother’s soul, 

Or pay his brother’s debt. 
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But from good poetry there comes that 
pure zsthetic pleasure which, when 
derived from beautiful or noble sub- 
jects, does undoubtedly exercise on 
minds capable of appreciating it, and in 
tune for it, an elevating and refining 
pleasure ; and all that tends to elevate 
and refine man, tends in its degree to 
refresh and strengthen, and so to con- 
sole him. Nor need the poetry which 
is found to exercise this influence be 
necessarily concerned with the conduct 
of life, with what we vaguely call 
religion. Mr. Birrell very truly ob- 
serves that Arnold’s love of nature and 
his poetic treatment of her has brought 
relief and joy to many a vexed soul. 
And he adds with equal truth that this 
was due in no small degree to the fact 
that, greatly as he admired Wordsworth 
and was influenced by him, the order 
of his mind led him to reject, with the 
heartiest good-will, the cloudy panthe- 
ism which mars so much of Words- 
worth’s verse. Empedocles, musing in 
his last hour on the summit of Etna, 
looks back regretfully to the days of his 
youth when he could still delight in the 
beauty of outward things with the pure 
natural joy of a simple mind which had 
not lost its balance nor grown the 
slave of thought; when the sports of 
the country people could give pleasure, 
sunset and seed-time and harvest, the 
reapers in the corn, the vine-dresser 
in his vineyard, the village girl at her 
wheel. This natural joy at least 
Arnold never lost, and it is in the 
expression of this joy that his verse, so 
some at least of his admirers hold, takes 
its happiest and most natural touch. It 
is in this love of natural beauty, and in 
his power of expressing it, that the 
poet, we suspect, most often touches 
the heart. The scenes he pictures, 
flash, in Wordsworth’s phrase, upon 
the inward eye in lonely rooms and 
amid the din of towns and cities. As 
we read, the bare walls fall back ; 
there comes a vision of trees, and a 
river flowing through the vale of 
Cheapside. The winds murmur through 
the pines, the waves whisper on the 
shore; through the wide fields of 
breezy grass we wander again beneath 





the soft canopy of English air; again 
from the dark dingles our enchanted 
ears drink in the song of the nightin- 
gales. No painter can play the magician 
for us like the poet. The inward eye 
sees clearer and further than the out- 
ward vision. The philosophical critic 
may scoff at this as a merely sensual 
form of consolation, and take his stand 
on the great moral truths inculecated by 
the great poets. Nor will we be con- 
cerned to refute him. Only we would 
submit that the pleasures we have de- 
scribed as coming from poetry are more 
generally felt and more closely loved 
than those deeper thoughts which not 
every mind is capable of grasping, and 
which, when grasped, do not bring the 
solace we mean to every mind. 


Man must endure 
His going h2nce, e’en as his coming hither : 
Ripeness is all. 


For one whom that great moral truth 
has comforted, how many thousands, 
we wonder, have been cheered into 
forgetfulness by the natural magic of 


Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty. Violets, 
dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


Nor is it true that such solace is merely 
sensual. Not the scene only returns to 
us, but all the memories of the scene. 
We feel like the poet himself, when the 
cry of the cuckoo brought back to him 
his vanished youth ; like him, we can 
‘beget that golden time again.” In 
Mr. William Morris’s last volume, 
‘¢ Poems by the Way,”’ there is an ex- 
cessively touching passage from the 
poem called ‘‘ The Half of Life Gone.’’ 
The poet watches the countryfolk at 
work in the hayfields, lying on the 
grass, as he used to lie, in the glad time 
before he ‘* meddled with right and with 
wrong.”’ 


The dear sun floods the land as the morn- 
ing falls towards noon, 

And a little wind is awake in the best of 
the latter June. 

















They are busy winning the hay, and the life 
and the picture they make, 
If I were as once I was, I should deem it 
made for my sake. 
The scene and the actors in it, he 
knows them all, and has known them 
from boyhood. 


But little changed are they 
Since I was a lad amongst them ; and yet 
how great is the change ! 
Strange are they grown unto me! yea I to 
myself am strange. 


Their talk and their laughter, mingling with 
the music of the weeds, 

Has now no meaning to me, to help or to 
hinder my needs, 

So far from them have I drifted. And yet 
amidst of them goes 

A part of myself, my boy, and of pleasure 
and pain he knows, 

And deems it something strange when he 
is other than glad. 


The consolations of poetry are not 
always of a joyful cast. In the memory 
of the unreturning days there must ever 
be some touch of melancholy, even 
though it bring not the consciousness of 
chances wasted and powers misapplied. 
At its best the pleasure it gives will 
mostly be the subdued and chastened 
pleasure with which we watch the day- 
light dying in the dusk of evening. 
There is one glory of the sunset, and 
another of the dawn; both are exqui- 
site, yet so different. 

It is surely then difficult to separate 
the spiritual from the sensual pleasure 
of poetry. Some poets reign solely by 
virtue of the latter quality —Shelley 
and Keats, for example, and some of 
the Elizabethan lyrists. Of much of 
Shelley’s poetry it is impossible to ana- 
lyze the charm; it soothes us like a 
strain of music or the scent of a flower. 
To consider it too curiously is to handle 
a butterfly,—the bloom is gone. The 
poet of clouds and sunsets he has been 
called ; he is rather the poet of the 
breeze and the blossom. The charm 
of Keats is, indeed, more material, but 
yet for the most part sensual too. To 
what he might have come no man can 
guess ; but of what he did the chief 
glory is what a poet of our own day has 
finely called ‘‘ the glory of words.” It 
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seems impossible for any arrangement 
of English words, or of any words, one 
might say, to yield more exquisite mu- 
sic than the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale.” 
To read it is indeed to take a draught 
from ‘‘a beaker full of the warm 
south ;’’ and as we drink it we seem in 
very sooth to ‘leave the world un- 
seen,’”’ and with the poet, ‘‘fade away 
into the forest dim.’? Matthew Arnold, 
it is true, rates Keats’s ‘ naturalistic 
interpretation’? much higher. Of the 
‘Ode to Autumn ”’ he says that it actu- 
ally ‘* renders nature,’’ as compared with 
the “ Lines written in the Euganean 
Hills,’? where Shelley can only “try to 
render her.’? We should doubt whether 
Shelley concerned himself much to 
render nature literally ; except when, 
like Mr. Morris, he set himself to 
“‘ meddle with right and with wrong,’’ 
he sang, it has always seemed to us, as 
the blackbird and the lark, who 


Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


Certainly we never get from his poetry 
the idea, the image of nature as we get 
it from Shakespeare or Wordsworth, 
from Scott or Byron or Lord Tennyson. 
But do we really get it much more 
clearly from Keats ? 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where 


are they ? 

Think not of them, —thou hast thy music 
too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying 
day 


And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 

Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 
bourn ; 

Hedge-crickets sing, and now with treble 
soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


It is not for the moment a question of the 
poetical quality ; on that side it would 
be hard indeed to better this stanza ; it 
is a question of the literal rendering of 
nature, by which it is to be presumed 
that Arnold meant to signify the poet’s 
power of bringing the scene before you 
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by means of words with something of 
the same exactness with which the 
painter reproduces it by means of colors. 
In that respect Keats’s elaborate pic- 
ture seems to us less successful than 
the simpler strokes in which Collins 
paints the scene where from his moun- 
tain hut the solitary views the approach 
of evening, 
And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d 
spires ; 
And hears their simple bell; and marks 
o’er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 
Or than Scott’s yet plainer method of 
marking the rising storm : — 
The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly. 


Or than Wordsworth when watching 
London from Westminster Bridge : — 


This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 


Or than Lord Tennyson, who makes 
you feel all the freshness of night in 
two lines : 


When from the dry dark wold the snmmer 
airs blow cool af 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and 
the bulrush in the pool ; 


and all the sweet, restful charm of En- 

glish landscape in, 

A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad 
stream, 

That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crown'd with the minster-towers. 
fields between 

Are dewy fresh, browsed by deep-udder’d 
kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

The lime a summer home of murmurous 
wings. 


The 


And what accumulation of details, how- | 
| a a ° 
|His veins must run cold indeed who, 


ever lovingly chosen and delicately 
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Over some wide watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


The charm of poetry, as Lord Tenny- 
son has so happily said, is often found 
in a single golden phrase, or even in 
one lonely word. This secret the an- 
cients knew well. Homer showed the 
value of it in his famous night scene, 
where the peaks and headlands stand 
clear in the windless air, and all the stars 
come out in the immeasurable heavens, 
and the shepherd’s heart grows glad. 
Could pages of description bring back 
the storied past as it comes in that one 
incomparable line of Virgil : — 


Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia mu- 
ros ? 
Shakespeare knew it when he wrote of 
the ‘‘ dim violet ’’ and the ‘* nimble air.”’ 
Milton knew it when he wrote of 
‘¢Chaos and old Night.’? Keats knew 
it when he wrote of the “ perilous seas 
in faery-lands forlorn.’’ Leigh Hunt’s 
place is only among the skirmishers of 
the noble army of poets, yet for one 
moment he stepped into the front rank 
when he wrote of 
The glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that Southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s 
great hands. 


We have left ourselves little time or 
space to touch on that note which, in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s fine phrase, moves 
the heart as with a trumpet ; yet among 
the pleasures of poetry it is not to be 
forgotten or despised. Not of the high- 
est or purest kind, it is yet a very gen- 
uine and wholesome one, nor, as the 
superior person would teach us, fit only 
for the delectation of boys. The old 
ballads are rich, of course, in this rous- 
ing strain, and Scott, who had steeped 
his noble soul in them, wove his love 
for it into one brave stanza. 

Sound, sound the clarion, shrill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name. 


wrought, can match the stern simplicity | even though his hair be grey, feels not 
with which Milton brings the very toll| his blood stir as he reads in Michael 
of the curfew-bell on our ears : — 





| Drayton’s jubilant verse how the battle 




















fared on St. Crispin’s day, when the 
English arrows ‘stung like to ser- 
pents ;”? how, as evening deepened 
over Flodden, 
The stubborn spearmen still made good, 
Their dark impenetrable wood 


round their wounded king; how the 
trumpets pealed under the Sorcian 
height as the great Twin Brethren 
couched their lances for the last charge, 
while 
Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 
Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below ; 
or how on that memorable summer day 
in Plymouth market-place three hun- 
dred years ago the stout old sheriff 
raised the standard of defiance to the 
Spaniard : — 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his 
ancient crown, 


And underneath his deadly paw treads the | 


gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on 
that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and 
Ceesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath 
he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws 
the princely hunters lay. 

Many indeed and various are the con- 
solations which poctry affords, such as 
a volume would barely do justice to, 
much less one short paper in a maga- 
zine. But they are not to be dictated 
or prescribed. No man can be hectored 
into a love of poetry ; nor will the lover 
bear that the particular object of his 
love shall be forced upon him at the 
pen’s point. 

If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


One of the most charming of George 
Wither’s poems is called ‘‘ The Conso- 
lations of Poetry.’’ No fitter title man 
ever found for his work, for the poem 
was written in the Marshalsea prison 
where his satirical vein had lodged him 
for a brief space soon after he had come 
to push his fortune in London. The 
Muse, he assures us, could comfort him 


in the midst of sorrow and in the black- ! 
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est place. But it was his own Muse 
who taught him this precious secret ; 
and this material form of comfort will 
not come to every man, though too 
many seem to think they have found it. 
Yet, after all, if writing bad verses con- 
sole a man, we should not grudge him so 
easy a mode of consolation. In this mat- 
ter, too, let each man, as Bacon says, be 
a law unto himself; let him only take 
heed not to impose himself as a law unto 
others. In these few pages — pages 
whose sole merit lies in the many wise 
and beautiful words they have borrowed 
from others — we have not wished to be 
a law unto any man; not to the Spec- 
tator, if we have not misunderstood 
him and he does find consolation in Dr. 
Watts ; assuredly not to Mr. Birrell, 
who is more capable than most men of 
framing laws for his own guidance and 
who, like the old wolf of Rome, will 
hear no master and bear no goad. We 
have merely tried to indicate some of 
the different forms of consolation which 
poetry can provide, and to point out 
that if the word be interpreted too lit- 
erally, the sphere of its influence runs 
perhaps some danger of being unduly 
limited. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MATT DECKER: A SKETCH FROM THE 
LIFE. 

Tus is how I first met with Matt, 
and had a curious half-hour with him. 
I had been staying for a time in the 
old-world village of Denhilton, lying far 
from busy ways of traffic in a slumber- 
ous nook in Surrey, and on a quiet sum- 
mer evening had turned for a stroll 
down a green narrow footpath starting 
out of the main street, and known as 
the ‘‘ Abbots’ Lane.’’ The footpath 
led in winding ways between thickly 
twined hedges of hawthorn, inter- 
spersed here and there with growths of 
wild honeysuckle, and at an abrupt turn 
it brought you to a little brook, crossed 
by a few planks by way of bridge. It 
was a tiny rustic streamlet, stealing by 
lawns and grassy plots, with plenty of 
slim, nimble trout gliding about in the 
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dark, clear water. No angler could 
catch them with rod and line, but the 
young folks sometimes got them with 
the naked hand. 

I had reached the water’s edge. The 
evening was perfectly still; no sound 
arose from this side or from that ; and 
as I had gone to this same spot many ¢ 
night without meeting a single soul, I 
scarcely expected to see any one. But 
soon, however, I became aware of a 
bent, grisly-looking individual, who 
stood partly concealed by an alder bush 
on the opposite bank, with an old spade 
in his hand, on which he half leaned as 
he gazed steadily on the green turf. 
After a long pause he commenced to 
dig energetically in the soil. A broad 
slouched hat was on his head ; he wore 
a snuff-colored old coat, with nether 
garments of clean, rough canvas ; and 
along ‘‘ cherry’ pipe hung at a curious 
angle from his mouth. Now I remem- 
bered it was Matt Decker, the wheel- 
wright, whom I had seen before, and 
of whose eccentricities I had heard 
much, but to whom I had not yet 
spoken. I went across and accosted 
him. 

** Good-evening, Matt ! ”’ 

*“ And t’ you, friend,” said Matt, 
somewhat startled and ill-pleased to 
find a fellow-mortal near him. 

Then we stood for a few moments 
looking at each other. Matt had a 
funny way of turning his eyes upon 
you. He held his head erect, inclining, 
indeed, to the leve! of his broad round- 
ed shoulders ; his sharp black eyes were 
half shut, and they seemed to be look- 
ing at an impersonal shadow in an op- 
posite direction to yourself ; but as you 
glanced at the low-drawn, shaggy eye- 
brows and the fiery little balls within 
them you became aware that Matt was 
duly beholding the man in the flesh 
before him, though he was prepared to 
wage cynical warfare with a spiritual 
foe pictured in his mental vision. Matt 
lived and thought so much alone that 
his battles were in the spirit, and above 
mundane things. When he had con- 
jured the desired mental picture of me, 
he took a deliberate pull at his pipe (it 
was a bit of cherry, as I have told, hol- 
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lowed with a penknife), and said he, 
‘“¢ Ye’re a teacher, I b’lieve ? ”’ 

I nodded assent. 

‘* What d’ ye teach? What can ye 
teach ?”’ cried the wheelwright, with a 
nasty, cynical leer. 

I knew that Matt had a theory that 
the world was all wrong, that man knew 
nothing, and that no gleam of light 
could be seen until one obtained a per- 
sonal interview with the ‘‘ Great Engi- 
neer,”’ or the ‘‘ Apple-grower,”’ as he 
was wont to designate the Ruler of the 
universe. The existence of the Great 
Engineer was as cardinal and all-suffi- 
cient an article in Matt’s faith as is the 
‘¢ Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed ”’ in the philosophy of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. But until one “ got a 
word wi’ him, jest a word, good Lor’ ! 
we know nought.’?’ The world spins 
and the apple grows, thatisall. ‘* What 
can ye teach ?”’ said Matt. 

There was some usefulness in ‘‘ teach- 
ing”’ at least the three R’s, I dare say, 
but Matt would not have admitted it, in 
this maelstrom of a world. So I haz- 
arded, ‘‘I try to teach folks their igno- 
rance, Matt.”’ 

Matt smiled grimly, but I could see 
that the answer was scarcely what he 
had expected. Then, said he, ‘‘So 
ye’re ignorant yerself ?”’ 

‘¢ Very,” owned I. 

Here Matt swung the spade around 
his head, and struck it into the ground, 
‘* So ye’re a foo-oo-1!”’ he cried. 

‘¢ Maybe,” said I serenely. 

‘“‘Then why the d——1 d’ ye pretend 
t’? teach any one ?”’ shouted my inter- 
locutor, and just at the moment a lusty 
trout flopped himself in the water, as if 
to emphasize the remark. 

This was a poser, so I mumbled some- 
thing about the necessity of steering 
clear of poverty and want. 

Hereat Matt burst into a loud, hearty 
laugh, for he knew he had got the ad- 
vantage of me. The bowl of his dark 
cherry pipe, now in the ascendant, 
fairly stood against his brow and under 
the rim of his capacious hat. ‘* Ye’re 
slavin’ t’ get it, and I’m slavin’ t’ bury 
it out o’ my sight. ‘Bury my dead out 
o’ my sight,’ cried the man in the 
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Bible o’ a seemilar bit 0’ carrion,” said 
Matt, as he giggled again. Then he 
pulled from the pocket of his long brown 
coat (it was of strange cut, such an one 
as Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., my prede- 
cessor in the sorrows of ushership, 
might have worn in his seediest and 
shadiest days) a little soiled cotton bag, 
full and weighty, and he flung it into 
the ground, shovelling, at the same 
time, a big spadeful of earth over it. 
*““They’re bawbees, friend,’ said he. 
Then he added, ‘*That’s my bank. 
Filthy lucre t’ the filthy earth.” 

Now it was known in the village that 
Matt the wheelwright had a little pile 
of money, but it had been thought 
generally that it lay in a big worsted 
stocking stowed away under a _ broad 
hearthstone in the little house where he 
dwelt, and had dwelt for twelve years, 
alone. But here was surely some new 
freak. I tried to argue the matter with 
him ; called it madness ; said the first 
thief who got whiff of its whereabouts 
would pounce upon the money; but 
Matt was inexorable. ‘‘ Bury my dead 
out of my sight’’ had evidently got into 
his brains and would not be dislodged. 
I did my best to ascertain the cause of 
this change in Matt, for by nature he 
was a miser, and as much given to 
hoarding as Silas Marner, the weaver 
of Raveloe. But Matt would not un- 
burden his soul, except that he mum- 
bled something about ‘‘ the fly-wheel o’ 
time,’’ ‘the blood o’ the hours o’ the 
past,’ and “ better fight than sit by t’ 
chimney.” So he began again to com- 
plete his task of covering over the 
buried coins. 

‘*Ye’ll have a chance of bein’ the 
thief ye spoke o’ yerself; the first 
chance,’’ said Matt to me. It was cer- 
tain that I had obtained the first knowl- 
edge of it, and the situation was a little 
awkward. Whether Matt perceived 
this and was somewhat sorry, or 
whether an entirely new thought passed 
through his mind, I know not, but he 
began immediately to reverse opera- 
tions, and to shovel back the earth out 
of the hole. When the bag was recov- 
ered he handed it tome. ‘‘ Ye’re slavy- 
in’ t’ get it; slavin’ day and night, I 
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dare say ; take it, keep it, and never let 
me look on’t again. It’s blood money,”’ 
he added. The bag was heavy. A 
hundred and fifty or two hundred sov- 
ereigns were in it. How could I accept 
it? Besides, Matt kept chattering 
away, ‘*‘It’s blood money, that it is.” 
Matt was a queer character, so much 
every one knew; but, like all queer 
characters, he was the hero of queerer 
stories. Village gossip told that he had 
been concerned in strange doings as a 
kind of ship’s carpenter upon a vessel 
plying between Sydney and the Fijis, 
and there were rumors that he had seen 
bloodshed and death by the shores of 
the Pacific. He had also been twice 
shipwrecked — once upon the Southern 
Seas, and again on the passage in a 
sailing ship from the United States. 
As Matt had frequently expressed a 
wish to cross the seas once more, and 
lay his bones ina land where the storms 
of an English winter are unfelt (he was 
a worshipper of the sun god), some of 
the old folks, who looked upon him as 
a black heathen who had no right to be 
among good Christian souls, shook their 
heads and murmured, ‘‘ Twice saved, 
once lost; it’s the third that’ll do for 
’?im.”? Now as to the bloodshed, there 
might have been some truth in that. 
We know it is well, even at the present 
moment, to cast a veil over the doings 
of some Englishmen in the South Sea 
Islands ; and though the days of the 
pirates are over, and we shall never 
again be disturbed by old rovers coming 
home to frighten quiet people by swear- 
ing and singing, — 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum ; 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum ! 


Yet it was just possible that Matt’s 
gains were illgotten, and that they were 
very literally ‘‘ filthy ”’ lucre. 

‘* What mean you by blood money, 
Matt ?”’ said I. 

‘¢ The price o’ blood,”’ cried he. 

‘* Whose blood? What blood? ” 
said I. 

‘* Not, yours, friend,” answered he. 

‘** Take it back,’’ I enjoined. 
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‘¢ Never,’’ declared Matt stoutly. 

I threatened to leave it as plunder for 
the first comer, and I set the bag down 
in the middle of the planks forming the 
little bridge, and walked away. 

Matt followed, and vowed that there 
the money would remain, so far as he 
was concerned. So I was forced to 
return and pick up the bag. ‘‘ This is 
madness,”’ said I angrily. 

‘¢ D’ye teach the blessedness o’ wrath 
as a portion o’ people’s ignorance ?”’ 
rejoined Matt, as he quietly relit his 
black ‘‘ cherry.”’ 

I declared he was out of his mind. 

He admitted it. ‘* We wander i’ the 
dark, and are dazed, till we get a word 
wi’ the Great Engineer.” 

There was no use arguing further just 
then with the whimsical wheelwright, 
so I determined to retain the money- 
bag till the following day, when, per- 
haps, Matt, miser as he was, would 
repent of his folly. I wished him 
‘** Good-night,’’ and struck away into 
one of the fields. 

*¢ Good-night, 
cheerily. 

Next evening I called at Matt’s cot- 
tage and found him at home. He lived 
in aquiet side street, leading on to the 
main or High Street, as it was called, 
and his house was clegn enough upon 
the outside. But I was curious to see 
its inside, for Matt was his own house- 
keeper. His house, too, was in very 
truth his castle, for he barricaded him- 
self against the intrusion of his neigh- 
bors, and only one villager —then dead 
—had ever been admitted within it. 
Glimpses of its interior had been ob- 
tained, however, by passers-by — curi- 
ous visions also of its occupant. In 
response to my knock I heard the bolts 
drawn, the door was opened just wide 
enough to let me squeeze in, and across 
the threshold I stood face to face with 
Matt. He was in puris naturalibus ! 
So the gossips of Denhilton were right, 
and it was perfectly true that *‘ queer 
Matt Decker’’ was wont to wash and 
scrub and clean generally in all the 
unclothed freedom of the primitive 
man. Matt said ne’er a word about 
himself ; he was naked, but unashamed. 


friend,’ called Matt 
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He had been engaged in scrubbing his 
kitchen floor, and he resumed his task 
apparently without troubling himself 
about me at all. But I think he took 
some pains that I should taste of the 
suds, for he splashed about with vigor. 
The bag of money was in my pocket, 
but as Matt was so busy I awaited a 
more favorable opportunity of mention- 
ing it. The kitchen was a rarity ; I call 
it kitchen, but it was bedroom as well. 
The walls were clean, and as bare as 
when they came from the hands of the 
builder. There was not a picture, shelf, 
or nail upon any of them. But the roof 
was a curiosity. Small pieces of wood 
crossed and recrossed it, and into them 
a host of staples were driven with short 
chains and hooks hanging down, and it 
was there that Matt’s household goods 
were stowed away. On one hook you 
could see a wooden trencher, on another 
a tin teapot, on a third hung a clasp 
knife with a hole driven through the 
haft ; from others, farther away in the 
corners, articles of clothing were sus- 
pended (mostly all of white canvas), 
and it was only in the very centre of 
the room and by the fireside that it was 
possible for one to stand erect. Just 
by the fireplace, and along the wall, 
stretched Matt’s bed —a veritable plank- 
bed. Like the two chairs and tiny 
round table which constituted the fur- 
niture, it was of clean deal boards with 
a canvas sheet and canvas covering. 
At household work Matt was the prim- 
itive man, otherwise he may be said to 
have lived in canvas. There was evi- 
dently inspiration in it, like the Cam- 
bridge gown, of which we read in Lamb : 


And I walk gownéd — feel unusual powers. 


Such was the room in which I now 
found myself with Matt. When he 
finished his task I succeeded in opening 
conversation with him. I begged him 
to take back his money, but he was still 
obstinate. He had meant what he said, 
and the unburied coin was my absolute 
property. So there only remained now 
the alternative of holding the money in 
trust for Matt, and this I determined to 
do in conjunction with another friend 
of his. 
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‘¢ What did you mean by blood money, 
Matt ?”’ said I, harking back to his 
words of the previous evening. 

‘*T mean that each gold piece repre- 
sents a drop o’ human blood—my 
blood,”’ added he. 

‘¢ Explain,” said I. 

** When I was a lusty young fellow,” 
continued Matt, ‘I determined t’ see 
the world. I’ve been over a good bit 0’ 
it. Years an’ years I’ve been runnin’ 
here an’ there an’ everywhere, an’ what 
for? ‘T’ get knowledge,’ said I t’ my- 
self; t’ get gold an’ nowt else was the 
truth. Am I the lusty man I was then ? 
Does t’? same blood run in my veins ? 
No! The blood is cold an’ thin now ; 
the drops are gone, and they’re in the 
gold. ‘Save it for t’ rainy day,’ said I ; 
‘save it for old age.’ Good Lor’! I’m 
an old man a’ready, but I can work. 
It’s nat’ral for man t’ work. Man works 
as t’ tree grows; when t’ tree stops 
growin’ it dies ; when Matt stops work- 
in’, he dies like t’ tree.”’ 

On this subject Matt would say no 
more. But he told me what had first 
induced him to voyage to Australia. It 
was connected with a theory which he 
entertained as to the conformation of the 
earth. No argument could convince 
him then, no demonstration was ade- 
quate now, that this planet was spherical 
in form. Moreover, Matt had seen 
nothing in all his travels to prove the 
rotundity of the earth. What he ex- 
pected to see I could not quite gather, 
nor, perhaps, did he himself know. I 
battered him with all the stock argu- 
ments and proofs (some of them were 
apparently new to him) but in vain. 
Two counter arguments were clinching. 
First, he had been all over the world 
and knew more about it than I, for 
knowledge was at first sight ; then if the 
world were round, here was a poser: 
‘* Suppose you bore a hole through the 
centre to the antipodes, and suppose, 
further, you goin at this side with feet 
foremost and head to the sky you are 
bound to come out on the other side 
with feet foremost, and what are you 
going to stand upon? Your head ? 
No! You must inevitably drop away 
out, heels still foremost, into illimitable 
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space.’? This was all-sufficient. Matt 
was certain that the Great Engineer did 
not, and in his wisdom could not, con- 
struct a bit of the universe on principles 
such as these. Even the lesser engi- 
neer, Matt himself, would have done it 
better than that! 

Then we got upon religious subjects, 
and we discussed the authority and 
inspiration of the Bible. Matt was 
familiar with the Scriptures, both old 
and new, but he did not accept them as 
a divine revelation. 

*“* How could 1?” said Matt; “if t’ 
Great Engineer had wished t’ speak t’ 
us; if he had wished t’ let us have a 
chance o’ gettin’ a word wi’ him, 
would he not have come t’ us in per- 
son, spoken to us, heark’ned to us? 
Ay! that would he ; he wouldn’t have 
sent us a book.’? In short, Matt was 
so fond of ‘* having words with ”’ people, 
so desirous of arguing the question, 
that he could not conceive of the 
Supreme Engineer using any go-be- 
tween in his dealings with a man; the 
first step must necessarily be to show 
himself, prepared presumably to sub- 
mit to Socratic examination, and ‘to 
argue the question.”? It was no use 
emphasizing the fact that, according to 
the Bible, God had thus appeared to 
men, and had even “ argued the ques- 
tion’ with them, for if to one, why not 
to all? And, above all, why not to 
Matt Decker, who had a series of 
questions personal to himself and to 
none others, upon which he wanted 
light. Similarly it was no use to pray. 
The Great Engineer had no doubt so 
made the universe that the wheels 
would turn round, and the machinery 
rattle along, while he listened to a 
mortal’s petition ; but it takes two to 
make an argument, and as one-sided 
talk is useless, why pray at all ? 

Then Matt told me that he had 
throughout his life been endeavoring 
to get light thrown upon the Scriptures, 
and it was his constant practice to enter 
churches and chapels and alarm strect 
meetings by his persistent inquiries for 
this light. As he couldn’t criticise the 
Great Engineer, he would ‘‘have a 


|; word’? at least with those who stood 
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forth to speak in his name. One day 
he entered an iron church down in 
a Yorkshire village and found the 
preacher an earnest man, and— what 
was of equal importance—a man in- 
clined to ‘‘ argue the point”? with some 
invisible combatant. Matt instinctively 
constituted himself that antagonist, and 
the orator realized to his astonishment 
that his invisible foe had become in- 
carnated in the flesh. The preacher 
was a Wesleyan, and he was proving to 
his own satisfaction that the Calvinist 
yas a liar, and that he was guilty of 


limiting the doctrines of grace. Matt 
stood up and interrupted. ‘* Do you 


believe in the Great Engineer ?”’ said 
he. 

The preacher, arrested in mid-flight 
as it were, did not at first quite un- 
derstand. Matt, dressed, no doubt, as 
usual in his strange garb, repeated the 
question : ‘‘ Do you believe in the Great 
Engineer ?”’ 

‘*Do you mean the Almighty God, 
Creator of the Universe ?”’’ rejoined 
the preacher, more affably than some 
would have done. 

‘*T know little of the wuniverse,”’ 
replied Matt, ‘‘ nor do you. But do you 
believe in the Great Engineer that 
made our bodies and the things we see ? 
Do you believe in the Apple-grower ? ” 

‘** My friend, I perceive you speak in 
similitudes,’’ said the orator in high- 
sounding tones; ‘I believe in God 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
who is assuredly the Great and Omnipo- 
tent Engineer.”’ 

**Oh, you do, do you ? ” rejoined his 
antagonist in the flesh. ‘‘ Well, so do I, 
and I’m a kind of engineer myself. 
Good Lor’! I never yet heard a wheel 
or a bit of wood or iron say me nay. 
It’s the engineer that guides the 
machine. Can the clay say to the 
potter, ‘Why hast thou made me 
thus ?’ Ye’re a heathen, sir, rejecting 
the Great Engineer and his almighty 
will.” 

The Arminian orator was now net- 
tled by this human engineer’s inter- 
ference ; the general congregation were 
shocked, and some began to pray for 
Matt’s soul; but one man was indig- 
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nant. This was a tall, pompous person, 
who marched up to Matt, tapped him 
on the shoulder, and said, ‘*‘ Look here, 
my man, if you don’t keep quiet I’ll 
have you turned out ; this place belongs 
to me.”’ 

Matt opened his Bible and said, “I 
read here that ‘the earthis the Lord’s, 
and the fulnesst hereof,’ so I should 
think this place is his.” That was 
enough, and Matt Decker was thrust 
out. ‘‘ An’ yet they call it t’ House o’ 
God,’’ said Matt to me. 

It was dark when I parted with Matt, 
but I had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing him now. Our friendship, such as 
it was, had become established. One 
day — it was holiday time — I happened 
to be in the nearest country town, and 
I turned into the old Black Bear for 
a tankard of its famous ale. There I 
found the wheelwright. He was drink- 
ing a concoction of some sort, but 
whether it was ‘‘four ale” or ‘ four-a- 
’alf’’? I could not tell. Matt sociably 
agreed to drink with me, and as he 
chose port wine, this was duly called 
for. ‘*I’m a calf for port wine,’ cried 
Matt, as he tossed off the glass. Then 
I saw a strange light come into his eyes, 
a light I had never seen there before. 
He called for another glass, and still 
wanted more; but I thought we had 
better get outside the bonnie Black 
Bear. He assented in an ill humor, 
and I found he was inclined to sulk. 
Then he became communicative. The 
long and the short of it was that he 
wanted more port wine ; ‘‘ he was a calf 
for *t, ’pon m’ soul,” and he must 
have it. A bottle, too, he would drink, 
not a drop less or more. He informed 
me also that he hadn’t the money to 
pay for it, and he declared stoutly that 
I must pay the piper. He did not hesi- 
tate toremind me that he had given me 
a money-bag with plenty of gold in it, 
and that I could not grumble. So he 
marched me back to the Bear, and called 
for two bottles of port. Then we sat 
down to what was a plain, naked drink- 
ing bout of the old sort. Matt would not 
listen to any excuse from me ; port wine 
was a good thing for him — ‘‘he was a 
|calf for ’t;’’? and he reasoned, I sup- 
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pose, that I, too, must be a “‘calf’’ for 
it. Now I was certainly seeing my 
friend Matt in a new and unexpected 
light. Matt atoper! It was about the 
last vice of which I should have thought 
him guilty. But he told me all about 
his liking for port wine. 

A fit came upon him about once a 
year — the thirst of the calf for port — 
and he must gratify it. He had even 
argued himself into believing that the 
impulse was part of the constitution of 
things — that the will of the Great En- 
gineer was working in him. A pious 
soul would have thought this blas- 
phemy ; it reminded one of a somewhat 
similar blasphemy of the poet Burns 
when he said : — 


But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven. 


It is a comforting doctrine to be able 
to saddle the Great Engineer with 
everything, especially your sins. 

Matt drank steadily, and he talked 
much. I tried to get him away but he 
wouldn’t move. I managed to smuggle 
aside some of the wine allotted to my 
share ; but Matt kept a firm watch upon 
the bottle by his own elbow, and was 
resolutely determined to see the bottom. 
But he was slowly and surely getting 
drunk. As the wine got into his head 
the combative elements in his nature 
more and more took the reins, and he 
was evidently determined to fix a quar- 
rel upon me. But, as I wouldn’t argue 
with him, this was a difficult matter, so 
he must needs attack my personal ap- 
pearance. ‘‘ Why were my cheek-bones 
so high?” ‘ All Scotchmen had high, 
ugly cheek-bones, and upon ’is soul he 
detested them.’’ ‘‘ Why was my face 
so lean and pale?’’ I had turned it 
into a horrible white just to annoy him. 
This idea fairly settled in his brain. I 
had made my face lanky, and ugly, and 
white just out of hatred to him. In 
short, he was haunted, and I involunta- 
rily played the part of ghost. He now 
clamored for more wine, but we man- 
aged to turn him out. I had to get him 
over to Denhilton village somehow, and 
to many folks as we passed along we 
were a strange sight —the drunken 
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bibber of port and the lean, pale-faced 
ghost! I got him into bed as best I 
could, cursing heartily his drunken im- 
potence. I never saw a queerer, or, 
perhaps, a more disgusting sight than 
that of this old, fuddled wheelwright 
trying to sit upright on his plank bed, 
half covered with its canvas sheets, and 
with all the strange collection of arti- 
cles hanging on hooks and in chains 
around him, and mumbling now to 
himself and now to me, ‘‘ D——d ugly 
face —hic-ic ; what’s ’t white for ? ’or- 
ribl’ |! —hic-ic— white! Take yer ’or- 
ribl’ face — face — white — hic-ic — face 
away, d——n you.”’ I took him by the 
shoulders and pinned him down till he 
was fast asleep. I was afraid to leave 
him, so I made a night of it in the 
dismal kitchen, keeping solitary guard. 
Before daybreak Matt awoke a sobered 
man. He remembered little of what 
had happened, and he had small excuse 
to offer. ‘* He did it but once in t’ year ; 
*pon ’is soul he was a calf for port 
wine.’”? SoI hurried home to bed. 

I had now seen Matt in an entirely 
new character, and though he was quite 
as interesting, he seemed less strong 
and original, though perhaps more hu- 
man. One evening I was passing his 
cottage, and I saw a dirty black strip 
of alpaca hangfhg from the window. 
As Matt did things so much by clock- 
work — so mathematically regular — and 
this was a new sight, I was eager to 
know what it signified. So I entered. 
(He had long ago begged me to dispense 
with the ‘*senseless custom o’ tappin’ 
an’ rappin’ at t’? door.’?) Matt was at 
first disinclined to give any explanation 
of his strip of alpaca. ‘It was a bit 0’ 
mournin’,”’ that was all I could extract 
from him. Seeing at length, however, 
that I was not to be put off, he told me 
everything. It appeared that Matt was 
a married man, but his wife had jilted 
him — that is to say, she had run away 
with another man. It was years ago, 
and had happened in Australia. Matt 
had thus some cause to hate the sex, 
and he did hate them with a deep- 
settled, sour hatred. One of the points 
on which he would have tackled the 
Great Engineer— one of the points 
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upon which, perchance, he has since 
tackled him — for, in the quaint old lan- 
guage, Matt is now with God — was this 
question of sex. It seemed illogical of 
the Great Engineer, after having turned 
out a fairly workable and reliable ma- 
chine in the person of man to construct 
an unworkable and unreliable one in 
the person of woman. The rag at any 
rate was aweed of mourning. No one 
but myself had known it as such a 
thing ; but to Matt that mattered not. 
He lived alone in this dust-heap of a 
world waiting for a word with its Maker, 
and meanwhile this was an annual 
symbol of sorrow between himself and 
the invisible Engineer. Two things at 
least Matt did yearly. He got drunk 
upon port wine, and he hung out this 
rag in silent denunciation of the sex. 
Matt took little interest in politics. 
This followed almost as a necessary 
result of his creed. So long as men 
walked in the night of ignorance, shut 
off from him who causes the apple to 
grow and who made the world, there 
could be little use in troubling about that 
monstrous organism, society, or its gov- 
ernment. It was seething in the great 
maelstrom, and there it might seethe 
till the better day dawned. Matt, like 
others, looked far for his millennium ; 
but yet he had some inttrest in political 
movements. Two things especially he 
talked about, viz., trades unions and 
monarchical government. He resented 


the intrusion and dictation of the for- | 


mer— ‘* Good Lor’ ! they smother an’ 
throttle ye!’ Matt did not see why 
the individual workman, at any 
why he, who called his soul his own, 
should be coerced or dictated to, or 
prevented in the slightest degree from 
going his own way. Matt was a rebel 
against law and human control, a sort 
of anarchist, and he bowed alone to the 
Great Engineer. He paid the queen 
and her government scant respect. 
There was a certain weekly newspaper 
which in those days was rabidly repub- 








lican (it may be so still), and this was 


the only paper that Matt took in. He 
gloated over its denunciation of things 
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royal. It was no use reasoning with 
Matt ; his mind had been made up, and 
the fierce hatred was a settled thing. 
In this Matt reminded me of a very dit- 
ferent character, of whom I have else- 
where written as a “light 0’ Carglen.”’ 
“Pp, W.,’? otherwise Peter Wilkins 
Grant, was a staunch and orthodox 
Free Kirk man, who accepted nearly all 
that Matt rejected, but in politics they 
were one, and the light that lightened 
both was this abusive rag of a paper. 
Matt was a vegetarian in diet, at least 
when he provided food for himself. If 
he dined or supped at my expense, I 
found he could eat anything. But his 
chief home-made dish was compounded 
of a curious mixture of flour, onions, and 
potatoes. It was fairly palatable, but 
it tasted very substantial. Matt made 
many a meal upon bread and cheese and 
a mug of thick ale. He was never ‘a 
valf for ale’’ as for port, but he often 
declared that the Great Engineer had 
made cheese for beer and beer for 
cheese, for they went famously together. 
They were a sort of man and wife. 
Matt is dead now. He never got 
away out of England to sunnier lands 
across the sea, as he greatly desired, 
and his bones rest in Denhilton church- 
yard, under the shadow of the parish 
church. Standing by his grave you can 
listen to the parson’s voice on a Sunday 
as he declaims from the pulpit, and 
fancy pictures that if the dead man 
could hear he would arise and beg “‘ jest 
t? have a word wi’ ye; jest a word 0’ 
explanation.”” Matt died as he had 


rate | lived, believing that in spirit, if not in 


body, he would stand before the Great 
Engineer and get light upon all that 
puzzled him on earth. He would never 
touch the money, ‘‘the blood money,” 
as he called it. But he said, “If ye 
ever hear o’ my wife, gie’t t? her wi’ 
my forgiveness.’”? As we never heard 
of the wife, nor were likely to hear, it 
was handed over to a Home for Cripples, 
and some of earth’s maimed ones had 
xause to bless the name of the queer 
wheelwright. 
ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF FEZ TO-DAY. 

THE Kairouin University of Fez was 
founded by Fatma—not the beauty of 
that name—but a Tunisian woman 
from Kairouin, towards the end of the 
ninth century, or about fifty years after 
Mulai Edriss laid the corner stone of 
the western Mecca. As one looks 
upon these crumbling ruins, the three 
hundred and sixty pillars of marble, 
dragged from Heaven knows where, 
which are still upstanding, and as you 
hear the fanatical cries and see the low- 
ering, threatening gaze which invaria- 
bly greets the coming of the Christian 
“pig” to this classic shade, you can 
hardly realize that you have before you 
all that remains of what was perhaps 
generally considered the greatest uni- 
versity in the world in the early Middle 
Ages. 

Here, beyond all manner of doubt, 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
students assembled from all over ‘the 
world, Christian as well as Mahom- 
medan. Those who thirsted after knowl- 
edge and sought the “‘ pearls of wisdom ”’ 
at any price came here on their quest 
from the Niger, from the Congo, from 
Andalusia, from Tripoli, Tunis, Egypt, 
and Italy; and as is also a matter of 
absolute history, Englishmen, especially 
students of the science of the stars, 
came to the sacred mosque in western 
Barbary. The Kairouin lies in the 
hollow of the city, surrounded by ba- 
zaars and the listless marts of trades, 
now only rarely enlivened by the ar- 
rival of some considerable caravan from 
Taradunt or Timbuctoo, or perhaps 
even from Upper Egypt vi@ Tripoli and 
Insalah. It occupies an area of about 
ten acres, I should say, and on the east- 
ern end of what is rather a conglomera- 
tion of mosques than a single edifice 
there are two square and rather ugly 
minarets, though beautifully inlaid with 
tiles, in which are burned the most 
brilliant colors, at once the hope and 
despair of painters of Eastern land- 
scapes. In this mosque of many court- 
yards beautiful fountains are continually 





playing, the walls are decorated with | 
Salee mattings and many-colored hayties | 
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embroidered in gold. But perhaps the 
entrances to the mosque are the most 
remarkable. The huge doors are made 
entirely of copper, revealing beautiful 
tracery of fretwork. Above the doors 
are wonderful cedar-wood carvings, 
which are said to have been designed 
by Geber, the architect of the Siralda in 
Seville, and the tower of the Ben-Beni- 
Hassan in Rabatt. The floors of the 
shrine are bare, cold tilings, and the 
worshippers generally bring with them 
their prayer-rugs to kneel upon, and — 
as I am afraid is the custom in other 
places of worship—-to sleep upon. The 
huge edifice, which is at once a shrine, 
a university, a library, and a caravan- 
serai, is always thronged, and its doors 
are never closed night or day. These 
bare stone walls and innumerable moss- 
grown pillars exert power and influence 
over the popular mind, and command a 
respect which the sultan has to count 
with. 

It is very hard to describe the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy that obtains in the 
‘¢ western province’’ of Islamism, and 
in fact it would be safer to say that 
there is none. The Kairouin Cathedral 
and University is entirely ruled by the 
people who frequent it. In its sacred 
precincts Mahomet is the only high 
priest. There are, of course, fukies, or 
professors, and emins, the faithful ones 
or priests, but woe betide the priest or 
fukie who dared to address the most 
ragged vagabond of the fondaks, or a 
bare-footed beggar from the Suss in 
anything but terms of consideration and 
civility. Here the vagabond and the 
muleteer has as much right to loiter and 
to learn as the wisest pundit, though 
one is a ragamuffin and the other may 
wear a caftan of green silk and shroud 
his form in the serpentine folds of a 
sateen haik. It is generally stated and 
believed that the sultan of Morocco, 
like the czar, is at once the temporal 
and the spiritual head of his people ; 
but this is not quite true. Though one 
of his many titles is that of ‘‘ Guardian 
and Commander of the True Believ- 
ers,” this authority is very shadowy, at 
least as far as the Kairouin is concerned, 
and the sultan had an opportunity of 
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judging some three years ago of the 
danger that might result from his in- 
terference in purely Church govern- 
ment. For some reason or other he 
commanded that the mokaddum, or 
chief trustee of the university —an 
office which has been hereditary in one 
family since the death of the Tunisian 
Fatma —be dismissed. This was done, 
but within three days there arose such 
an outcry and hubbub at the sultan’s 
attempt to exercise unwonted authority 
in Church matters that he very wisely 
bethought him to announce that in a 
dream the apparition of his sainted 
father had appeared to him and re- 
quested him to reinstate the mokad- 
dum. The mokaddum was reinstated, 
and the sultan has never interfered 
again in the affairs of the university. 

As I have said, the Kairouin is also a 
caravanserai and an inn, in which are 
welcome to sleep and to rest all those 
who are so poor as not to be able to pay 
the small copper coin which the fondak 
keeper requires before shelter is given ; 
and the fact that its doors are wide 
open and its hospitality granted with- 
out any restriction whatever is widely 
known throughout the empire. 

The last time I entered Fez, some 
twenty miles out of the city, at the 
shrine of Mulai Yakoub, a young lad 
joined us and made the day’s journey 
in our company. He was very ragged, 
and vent barefooted, but carried a 
beautiful pair of embroidered slippers 
in his hand. He seemed to be a Moor- 
ish Dick Whittington, and had walked 
all the way from Oudjda to seek his 
fortune in the capital. His capital 
consisted of half an ounce of copper 
jloss coins worth about threepence, but 
he placed a very high value on this 
sum, and begged to be allowed to go 
along with us on one of our baggage 
mules, as he was afraid he would be 
robbed in crossing the famous plain 
near Meknez, so feared by travellers. 
We granted his request, and a very 
merry companion he was, and very 
musical with his double-stringed gimreh 
and shepherd’s pipe of reeds. On 
reaching Fez, where he had never been 
before, he said he was going to sleep 
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jugend is very simple indeed. 
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and eat in the Kairouin until he decided 
what calling he would adopt, and seek 
for a situation. He was, it seemed, 
quite uncertain whether he had a 
greater natural bent for mule-driving or 
water-carrying. Several times I met 
him afterwards in the bazaars, and on 
several occasions he greeted me effu- 
sively, and once when we were un- 
observed he even kissed the hem of 
my garment. This lip-service I was 
graciously pleased to acknowledge by 
giving him a few matches, which he 
proudly stuck in his kinky hair. About 
a month later it dawned upon me 
that owing to the entrée into the Kai- 
rouin which he possessed the boy might 
become a useful channel of informa- 
tion. But the young vagabond now cut 
me dead. I passed him sitting before 
the gates of the temple, crouching re- 
spectfully at the ‘“‘feet of Gamaliel,”’ 
who was represented in this case by an 
unhealthy and almost naked saint. He 
looked me squarely in the eyes, and 
ignored me completely, not seeming to 
suffer the slightest embarrassment or 
pangs of conscience at his ungrateful 
behavior. His better nature had evi- 
dently succumbed to the fanatical at- 
mosphere of the shrine and to the 
lessons of hatred to all Christians incul- 
vated there. 

The education of Morocco’s liebe 
The first 
words that boys —and girls too, for that 
matter—are taught, are words of exe- 
cration and of blasphemy. In Tetuan, 
where, owing to the evidences of higher 
culture and the direct descent of its 
inhabitants from the distinguished fam- 
ilies of the caliphate of Cordova, bet- 
ter things are to be expected, I have 
heard women on the house-tops, women 
from the harems of nobles, shrieking 
with laughter at the blasphemous and 
sacrilegious words spoken by some tod- 
dling tot of four or five who had been 
carefully trained to afford them amuse- 
ment inthis unusual way. These exhi- 


bitions of precocious profanity I could 
well understand — that is, viewed from 
the Moorish standpoint — if their object 
was always a Jew or a Christian ; but 
such is not the case. 


Then at the age 
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of five or six the boys are sent to a 
jama, or preliminary school, where the 
old taleeb, by dint of thrashing and by 
occasionally compelling a more than 
usually backward scholar to wear an 
enormous dunce-cap, goads them into 
learning the principal verses of the 
Koran. If the parents are wealthy, or, 
what I venture to say is very rare, wish 
that their offspring should receive a 
higher education, they are handed over 
to the care of a taleeb, or educated man, 
from whom they acquire further knowl- 
edge — or nonsense as you may please 
to call it. 

Now we come to the work of the 
Kairouin University properly speaking. 
If any roll were kept, I should say there 
are about one thousand students regu- 
larly matriculated. Of these about four 
hundred are given a daily pittance of 
bread by the trustees of the fund be- 
queathed by the sainted Fatma, which 
has been held sacred and remained in- 
tact all through the vicissitudes of the 
civil and dynastic wars that have raged 
continually for the last six hundred 
years in Morocco. These four hundred 
assisted students are recruited by the 
village schoolmasters throughout the 
empire, and sent up to Fez to receive 
the ‘‘ higher education,’? which I shall 
endeavor to describe, and are supported 
by the funds of the foundation. These 
bettel-studenten receive daily a loaf of 
bread and a new jellab once a year. 
They wear no other clothing but the 
jellab, under-clothing being quite be- 
yond their means and ideas of what is 
proper. They sleep in the courtyards 
of the mosque. The most sought-after 
sleeping apartments for the students 
are little vaulted cells called medercas, 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Kairouin. Possibly this is because the 
Moorish students have the same diffi- 
culty as students of the Western world 
in persuading themselves at daybreak 
that prayer is better than sleep. At all 
events, if they have to go to chapel 
they do not want to go far. But these 
medergas can only be sought after with 
any hope of success by students either 
possessing a long purse or a recognized 
tendency towards holy living as they 
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understand it. Many of the academic 
youth, however, succeed in finding 
favor in the sight of some merchant, 
who allows them to sleep in his house, 
and to take a hand—I mean this liter- 
ally —in devouring the family kouscouso. 
In return for these favors the students 
are expected to do odd jobs, ‘‘ chores,” 
such as the New England students per- 
form for farmers or inn-keepers in order 
that they may obtain the money neces- 
sary for carrying on their university 
work during the winter. 

The Kairouin student looks after the 
merchant’s mules, keeps his books, and 
carries his turban once a week to be 
rolled by Mouktar, the fashionable hat- 
ter, who has a shop near to the Shrine of 
Mulai Edriss, frequented and patronized 
by all the notables from the grand vizier 
down. These pensioners are the only 
serious students, if even they can be so 
called, that frequent the university. 
They certainly come under the denom- 
ination of what Schiller in his celebrated 
Jena address termed contemptuously 
brodgelehrte, for they study only that 
they may receive some bread-winning 
position. To the flames of the sacred 
fire they are indeed mental salaman- 
ders. They generally become, after 
four or five years of the curriculum, 
adools or notaries, taleebs or doctors of 
law, or perhaps secretaries, clerks to 
cadis (judges) who cannot write. The 
higher government offices are closed to 
them owing to the very education they 
have taken such pains to obtain. Ba- 
shaws and cadis are always chosen from 
the military caste or the local gentry, the 
very men who have not even the smat- 
tering of knowledge which the poor 
Kairouin students must pick up during 
the four or five years they hang about 
the venerable foundation. Every gov- 
ernment position is awarded to the 
highest bidder, and the happy office- 
holders are expected, like the nominees 
of the late Boss Tweed, to “work” 
their office for all its worth, and to send 
nine-tenths of the profits to Fez to be 
presented to the sultan or the vizier 
who may happen to be the chief of their 
particular department. Should the office- 
holder be not as are the children of 
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Mammon, he will enjoy his oftice-hold- 
ing distinction a very short time indeed. 
Of course the sultan does occasionally 
yield to what is at first sight an impulse 
or a yearning for better things, and does 
give a valuable post to a man without 
exacting a large advance payment ; but 
it is generally found, I regret to say, 
that the discerning eye of the Seedna 
has discovered in his nominee preda- 
tory instincts, and a slumbering rapacity 
which has only awaited an opportunity 
to show itself. Some of the other 
brodgelehrte gradually succeed their pro- 
fessors in the posts to which the mokad- 
dum and the trustees of the foundation 
appoint them. Some, those for choice 
who wield an ornate pen and command 
a flow of complimentary and eulogistic 
language, get appointments as attachés 
to the corps of historians who follow 
the sultan’s every movement, catch 
his most insignificant word, and once 
a week submit to his inspection the 
beautiful writings and illuminated mis- 
sals in which are chronicled the doings 
and sayings of their lord for the past 
seven days. These beautifully bound 
volumes when completed are carefully 
placed in the Kairouin library to serve 
as documents to the history of Mo- 
rocco, ay, as the sultan doubtless fondly 
imagines, of the world. ,The history of 
the present ruler, Mulai Hassan, has 
reached the sixth hundredth volume. 
Wisest, indeed, are those students who 
‘*take to religion,’ and gradually set 
themselves up in the *‘ saint business.”’ 
Of course, for this purpose it is very 
advantageous to be connected with a 
saint, to have Shereefian blood flowing 
in your veins, or even to be descended, 
or, what is about the same thing, to 
claim unchallenged descent from some 
well-known marabout, or one of the 
Sulhama, a term which in Morocco is 
not applied to all the militant apostles 
of Mahomet, but exclusively to the con- 
querors of the ‘‘ western province.” 
Sut, if these claims cannot be proved, 
or if the pretensions of the holy man in 
embryo are not received with favor, the 
resources of the Moorish religion in 


the manufacture of saints are not by 
In Morocco the 


any means exhausted. 
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| Church, like the communal government 
of the Kabyles, is the essence of pure 
democracy, and, throwing pretensions 
of pride and holy descent to the winds, 
the clever student, weary of the 
miserere of his academic career, can 
with patience and long-suffering be- 
come a ‘self-made saint,’ and rise to 
a proud and lucrative position by his 
own exertions. The apprenticeship to 
this profession is not, of course, by any 
means the most delightful way of 
spending your time between the years 
of twenty-five and thirty-five. In 
Morocco the odor of sanctity is not 
a pleasant atmosphere to dwell in. 
| Still the rewards are dazzling, and in- 
|deed they are the only solid and sub- 
stantial rewards, safe from the whim 
and caprice of bashaw and sultan, that 
are to be reaped by the children of men 
in Morocco. For a few years the 
aspirant must content himself with the 
most meagre fare. He must content 
himself with taking his food at the 
table @héte of Fortune. He must allow 
his hair and beard to grow untrimmed. 
He must discard all clothing, and care- 
fully cultivate and encourage any incli- 
nation to skin disease that he may be 
so fortunate as to inherit or develop 
by his life during his wanderjahre. He 
must abuse his person in the most 
brutal manner, bang his head against 
stone walls until so callous does it be- 
come that he can cleave it with an axe 
without so much as winking. Then 
the aspiring saint, who will by these 
exploits and this manner of life have 
won quite a reputation as a holy man, 
generally retires from the world to 
some place suitable for a shrine on the 
outskirts of a rich and superstitious 
province. He here sets himself up by 
the entrance of acave, or under the 
shade of a splendid olive or ilex tree for 
choice ; the country people minister to 
his wants, which at first are simple. As 
he feels himself firmly started as a 
saint, his simple wants expand, and he 
| becomes more difficult to please. The 
|country people readily accept the situa- 
|tion and give him his tithes, paying 
| him royally for the blessings he bestows 
‘on their flocks and their fields, or for 
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his condescension in laying his holy 
hand upon their sick and diseased. In 
time the country people, generally with 
very slight provocation, become ardent 
believers in the prowess and miracle- 
making power of their own particular 
and local saint ; and as we in England 
sometimes pit our local pugilists against 
each other in a mill to decide which is 
the best man, so the Kabyles some- 
times bring their saints together for a 
tourney in working wonders ; but the 
miracle-makers, it would seem, like 
other more civilized impostors, have a 
professional etiquette of their own, and 
always succeed in hoodwinking the 
sinners without in any way impairing 
their prestige. The faith of the Ka- 
byles is too unthinking and too con- 
siderate to ever subject them to the 
rude surprise that overtook the unhappy 
bishop, who, according to the Magyar 
legend, while preaching to an assembly 
of Huns on the Blocksberg by Buda, 
was suddenly thrown over the moun- 
tain in order, as his benevolent murder- 
ers contended, that he might be given 
an opportunity of showing that he was 
as good a man as any of the rest of the 
apostles — and could fly. 

The saint, once formally established, 
lives in laziness and luxury, and be- 
queathes his bones to his progeny — 
generally a very numerous one, for, 
though the saints generally live igno- 
rant of wine, their acquaintance with 
women is invariably quite an extended 
one. The fortunate progeny form 
themselves into a company, and build 
for their saintly ancestor a tomb in a 
‘“‘simple inexpensive’? mosque, that 
they erect generally on the very spot 
which he hallowed for years in the 
exercise of his saintly functions. In 
rotation the relatives stand at watch 
over the tomb, and take gate-money 
from all who enter the mosque, and, if 
the saint was widely known, his bones 
generally bring in to the family a fat 
living for generations. Perhaps the 
most pleasing thing about the saint 
business in Morocco is that, however 
prone you may be to backsliding, you 
cannot fall from grace however much 
you may want to; clerical vagaries 
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worlds and in other 
forth condign 
lightly re- 


which in other 
religions would call 
punishment, are always 
garded by the Moorish public and 
accorded plenary indulgence. A saint 
cannot commit asin. There is at least 
one saint in Morocco whom I have 
time and again seen in a state of in- 
toxication only to be accounted for by 
his well-known indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. I have even pointed him 
out to his worshippers as the contents 
of a whiskey bottle went gurgling down 
his throat, but they only smiled at my 
ignorance, and treated the petty malice 
of my remarks with pity and contempt. 

‘‘It is very true,’ they said, ‘the 
saint is drinking whiskey, but he’s such 
a holy man that the moment the excit- 
ing liquid reaches his throat, by contact 
with his holy person it immediately 
becomes innocent mare’s milk.’”?> Who 
would not be a saintin Morocco? But, 
of course, the great majority of the 
students return to their native villages, 
where they enjoy a reputation for 
erudition, and convert ther knowledge 
into the copper coin of the realm. 

In addition to the brodgelehrte, whose 
careers I have endeavored to describe, 
there come every year to Fez some 
four or five hundred other young men 
to attend lectures at the Kairouin in a 
desultory way. They do not matricu- 
late, are very casual in their attendance, 
and come very much under the cate- 
gory of the foreigners who frequent 
Heidelberg and Bonn as auserordentliche 
hirer. They are the sons of high 
government functionaries, or of Tara- 
dunt and Tafilet merchants suddenly 
enriched by some successful slave or 
salt caravan excursion to Timbuctoo ; 
and then there is generally a Mahom- 
medan princelet or two from the Niger 
delta, who has been sent by his fond 
parents to the fascinating city of many 
fountains and of many pleasures to 
fashion his manners, broaden his mind, 
or jeter sa gourme, the peculiar folly of 
fond parents all the world over. These 
wealthy students bring with them fre- 
quently their harems and major-domos, 
and attendant slaves carrying their 
sacks of gold dust. They have secret 
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and Masonic societies, very much after 
the fashion, I dare say, of the D.K.E. 
at Harvard, or the Skull and Bones at 
Yale ; but I must say, to their credit, I 
never heard it ever charged against them 
that they convened to debate on liter- 
ary or historic subjects, or wrote essays 
on the cardinal virtues. 

The jeunesse dorée of the Morocco 
universities take their pleasures, appar- 
ently at least, very sadly. They never 
awaken the slumbering echoes of Fez 
with merry student songs. They have 
the stately deportment of Venetian 
notables, and many of them the girth of 
bishops. They have only one field 
sport, which they do not indulge in very 
frequently. It bears aludicrous resem- 
blance to football. They choose a field 
about a hundred yards long, and make 
narrow goals at each end. Then a 
wooden or a rope ball is thrown in their 
midst, which they kick about most dex- 
terously. How they succeed in doing 
it without kicking off their baboshas 
or slippers is a mystery; but this mis- 
adventure, naturally to be expected, I 
never witnessed. They do not seem to 
divide into sides, but every man seems 
to play on his own hand, or rather with 
his own foot. If he cannot kick the 
ball through one goal — inshalah ! — he 
will try to kick it through the other. 

But, generally, they Spend their time 
in drinking mint tea, anointing them- 
selves with vile scents, smoking keef in 
large quantities, wearing rich silk caf- 
tans embroidered in crying colors very 
much after the custom of our own liebe 
jugend of wearing many-colored waist- 
coats, and the academic day is invaria- 
bly concluded with a prodigious spread 
of kouscous. 

If they study nothing else, it must 
be said they do set themselves seri- 
ously and conscientiously to the study 
of women, the root of all evil, perhaps, 
but surely the root, branch, and tree-top 
of all knowledge. In this pursuit they 
are greatly facilitated by the lax di- 
vorce laws which obtainin Fez. I hope 
the reader has not misunderstood me — 
these academic studies of femininity are 
always carried on well within the strict 
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bonds of matrimony. Only after a 
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week’s research — if it seem to the stu- 
dent that the study is not a congenial 
one, or one not likely to repay the ex- 
penditure of energy required — he puts 
his wife of a week away and takes a 
new one, always, as I say, under the 
shelter of the law. An amusing stipu- 
lation always inserted in these academic 
marriages reads to the effect that, when 
the student leaves Fez with a summa 
cum laude — or without it —in his sad- 
dle bags, the wife cannot be compelled 
to follow him; also that his absence 
from Fez at any time, for a period of 
any length, dissolves the marriage with- 
out any further proceedings. This 
strange custom has grown up owing to 
the very natural reluctance of the Fazzi 
women to leave the gay capital, to 
change the luxurious life on the house- 
tops of Fez for a mule-back ambling 
hither and thither on the burning sands 
of the Sahara. I never heard of one of 
these student wives following her lord 
and master to his southernhome. They 
very much resemble the grisettes of the 
Quartier Latin. I never heard of a 
student at the Beaux Arts carrying off 
in triumph to his distant home an eti- 
diante of the Rue de Seine. 

One of these belles of the academic 
youth, with her eyes encircled with 
kohl and her fingers tipped with henna, 
was once pointed out to me. She was 
a tall, finely built woman, and had that 
great beauty which the Italian proverb 
commends and extols as the greatest 
beauty of woman — una bella andatura. 
She was clothed in a rich haik, which 
revealed the graceful outlines of a lithe 
and active figure. I could well under- 
stand, even under the disadvantages: of 
meeting her in her street costume, the 
charms for which she was famous. I 
was told that her looks had been the 
only books of a succession of students 
for the past ten years —one after an- 
other these poor fellows, when their 
gold-dust was exhausted, had gone 
southward to their homes, to begin the 
serious business of life, while she stayed 
on and lived and loved in the shadow 
of the holy shrine. Knowing that as 
a Christian I should be debarred from 
entering the lists, I put Salem El She- 
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shouani, my faithful and particular boy, 
on her track, for the purpose of getting 
out of her what information I could as 
to the lives of the academic youth. I 
have every reason to believe that Salem 
executed my commission, which he en- 
tered upon with enthusiasm, with more 
than his customary thoroughness and 
despatch. The next day he came to me 
for money to buy the “lady” a pair of 
embroidered boots. On the following 
day he wanted a Breber necklet for the 
fair one; but the only information 
about her life I succeeded in extracting 
in return was that he found her muy 
bonita (very pretty). As I became 
insistent he said she was ‘ one nice 
lady woman,”’ and then the confession 
wrung from him with great difficulty, 
that he liked her very much — bezoff, 
bezoff ! (Very much, very much). The 
fervor which Salem put into that word, 
bezoff, the flash of the eye that ac- 
companied it, would have carried him 
far on the operatic stage as a tenore 
robusto. 

Towards the end of May the students 
requisition tents from the grand vizier, 
and, leaving their lonely abodes in the 
city, go into camp, generally on the 
banks of the Fez, near the sultan’s gar- 
dens. Here a fortnight is spent in very 
serious fooling. To supply the indis- 
pensable, deputations of students march 
through the town from door to door 
assessing every inhabitant according to 
his means, so that at least during their 
summer outing, they may all have plenty 
of sheep kouscouso and mint tea. 

Extravagant tales are told of the mad 
antics they perform during their vaca- 
tion, and I have heard it asserted that 
these grave and reverend seigneurs of 
sixteen to twenty even condescend to 
play at leap-frog and turn “hand- 
springs.’’ But, in all fairness, I must 
say that I have never seen them so en- 
gaged myself, and, if I did, I should 
feel very much inclined to discredit my 
eyesight. 

On going into camp the students, by 
popular vote, elect one of their number 
‘¢ Sultan of the Tholba,” and as long as 
they remain under canvas his sway is 
as undisputed as the word of the ‘‘ Ca- 
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liph of the Lord enthroned on high,”’ 
the great Seedna himself. I have been 
told that the corruption and the bribery 
practised at these elections far surpass 
anything known even in more demo- 
cratic countries where the ballot has a 
regularly quoted market value. On 
several occasions of late years the sul- 
tan has visited the encampment, and 
conferred, with mock seriousness, with 
‘¢*his brother,’’ the Sultan of the Tholba, 
on matters of State as well as of aca- 
demic interest. 

I made every effort to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the Tholba, and, after 
experiencing many a rebuff, became 
fast friends with three or four of their 
number, who, under cover of darkness 
would come to my garden and discourse 
learnedly upon the greatness of their 
university. At last I succeeded in 
inducing them to bring some of their 
text-books with them, and many a long 
night session we spent in discussing 
their merits, and in comparing them 
with the educational works of Christen- 
dom. It was in one of these night 
sessions, greatly prolonged owing to 
my small supply of Arabic, that I stum- 
bled upon the geography containing 
the map of the world. This learned 
work was written some fifty years ago 
by a learned pundit who had travelled 
to Mecca, and was a lord pilgrim as 
well as fukie. Ido not believe there is 
a student or a professor attached to the 
university that has any misgivings in 
his mind but what this map is a per- 
fectly correct representation of the 
world in which he lives. Englishmen, 
who do not as a rule suffer in any great 
numbers from the modern disease of 
self-contempt, and are generally found 
to have a just appreciation of the mag- 
nitude of the empire on which the sun 
never sets, will regret to learn that one 
of the infinitely small islands in the 
ocean south of Thibet was thought by 
my Tholb to represent very fairly the 
geographical situation and importance 
of England. 

‘“¢ That, I suppose, is Ireland,” I said, 
pointing out the adjacent sister island. 

‘Where is Ireland? What is Ire- 
land? I never heard of Ireland,’’ re- 
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plied the Tholb, shaking 
dubiously. 

I saw then that I was confronted 
with an instance of where ignorance is 
truly something very nearly akin to 
bliss. Spain, I noticed, was mentioned 
by name on the map—an honor ac- 
corded to but one other Christian coun- 
try. This doubtless because the 
Iberian peninsula is a large and unde- 
niable geographical fact in plain view 
of the northern coast of the western 
province. Why Russia is the only 
other Christian country having the 
honor of mention I can only explain on 
the ground that, as that country never 
bothers the sultan with missions and 
embassies, the Moors are correspond- 
ingly grateful. 

I found it very difficult, in fact almost 
impogsible, to get any clear idea of the 
curriculum followed at the university. 
There are certainly distinct faculties 
of ecclesiastical and of civil law (the 
Shraa), and there are very many lec- 
tures on astrology, for to this basest 
variety of science the descendants of 
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the great Arabian astronomers have 
come. Then there are always going on 


learned disquisitions on the ** Bokhari,” 
a series of holy volumes that occupy 
the same position to Islam as the Tal- 
mud does to Jewry: also courses in 
higher mathematics, and in alchemy 
and divination. I must say that the 
Tholba whom I met showed remarkable 
quickness in solving mathematical prov- 
lems which were far beyond my depth. 
With this meagre information, the 
knowledge I gathered with such diffi- 
culty regarding the Kairouin as an 
educational centre is quite exhausted. 
When I left the holy city a great 
tournament of learned men and pundits 
was announced to come off shortly, and 
I certainly would have remained to 
witness the proceedings if there had 
been any chance of my being permitted 
to assist at their sessions. Wise and 


learned pundits, the intellectual giants 
of Mauritania, were coming from Tlem- 
cen, Mazagran, and Marakesh, to dis- 
cuss with imperturbable gravity the 
large question as to whether the earth 
revolves around the sun or vice versd. 
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As a hot-bed of fanaticism and a 
never-failing well of religious feeling, 
volumes might be written about the 
Kairouin. In case there be any truth 
in the rumors which are continually ap- 
pearing in the political press of Europe, 
to the effect that one or more of the 
European powers are on the point of 
annexing this much-coveted and very 
desirable country, it would be well for 
these statesmen to pause and count well 
the cost before entering upon an enter- 
nrise which, if undertaken, will be cer- 
tainly costly. They should take note of 
the great renaissance of fanatical feel- 
ing in African Islam in the past decade, 
due partly to the successes of the Mahdi 
in the eastern Soudan, and partly to the 
wonderful growth of the Senussi broth- 
erhood throughout the Dark Continent, 
and the wonderful power which the 
Senussi Mahdi himself, from his seat in 
southern Tripoli, exercises throughout 
northern Africa. There is no doubt in 
my mind that, the next time Morocco 
declares hostilities against any Christian 
power, the green standards of the 
Prophet and the Sulhama, now carefully 
guarded in the Kairouin, will be un- 
furled, and a holy war proclaimed with 
far-reaching consequences, that it is 
difficult, in fact impossible, to estimate 
in advance. 

After having experienced some rather 
severe snubbing, I succeeded in enter- 
ing upon relations with several of the 


fukies or professors of the ancient foun- 


dation. When I met them in the ba- 
zaars, in reply to my Catholic ‘* Peace be 
with you,”’ they would with character- 
istic narrow-mindedness reply, ‘* Peace 
be unto all true believers.”? Finally, 
however, I succeeded in luring them 
also to my encampment. They drank 
my tea, carefully guarding their gar- 
ments and their persons as much as 
possible from coming into defiling con- 
tact with their Christian host. When I 
showed them the New Testament, and 
reminded them that in the Koran they 
are expressly commanded to read the 
life of Seedna Aissi (the Lord Jesus) 
and the Acts of the Apostles, they posi- 
tively shuddered. When at last they 
found speech, they said they were quite 
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willing to do that, but unfortunately 
wicked men among the Kaffirs had laid 
impious hands on the good book, and 
that its meaning had been very much 
distorted and its precepts perverted, 
since the days of the Prophet. 

I then offered to place them in pos- 
session of a Greek Testament, and of 
an English one for comparative study 
of the translation, but as they neither 
had the English nor the Greek at their 
disposal, and evidently did not care a 
rush-light one way or the other about 
it, my offer came to nothing. So the 
fukies went their way of ignorance and 
darkness, in which they delight, after a 
stately leave-taking, and though they 
had quaffed my tea and partaken of my 
sweets, their parting salutation was still 
the un-Catholic ‘‘ Peace be to all true 
believers.”’ 

But, perhaps, it is as a library and a 
great depository of ancient writings that 
the Kairouin excites interest and curi- 
osity rather than from the other points 
of view which I have here dwelt upon. 

It has been thought, or rather, more 
correctly speaking, only fondly hoped, 
by the learned men throughout Chris- 
tendom, that among the rubbishy chron- 
icles of the Kairouin there would some 
day be found the missing classics, the 
lost books of Euclid and of Livy, among 
others. Indeed in some of the more 
ancient books of travel on Morocco it 
is expressly stated that many of the 
manuscripts that were saved from the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library 
were taken to Seville, Granada, and 
Fez. In weighing these statements I 
think it should be remembered that the 
Kairouin was founded at the very least 
one hundred years after the fire that 
was so disastrous to learning, and that 
these manuscripts would have had a lot 
of knocking about before they found a 
home on the shelves in the subterranean 
cellars of the Kairouin. I think it pos- 
sible that on leaving Seville and Gra- 
nada the Moors may have brought with 
them to Morocco many of the precious 
volumes which are known to have been 
in these libraries, but which have now 
disappeared. For-the last fifty years it 
has been the effort of every European 
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minister accredited to Morocco to ob- 
tain some information regarding these 
treasures, but the sultan has always 
sturdily asserted that there were no 
books at all in the Kairouin, or that 
they had crumbled into dust from age 
long centuries before. My inquiries, 
though hardly in a measure commensu- 
rate with the labor and amount of time 
expended, were certainly more success- 
ful. There can be no two opinions as 
to the presence of a very large number 
of ancient manuscripts in the Kairouin 
Library, and these volumes —a credita- 
ble thing for the lazy and indolent Moors 
—are certainly the object of very great 
care. The trustees of the Kairouin 
have a regular staff of custodians chosen 
from the university professors and 
teachers, who are charged with the safe 
keeping of the books ; and the cellars 
are annually inspected, and the books 
repaired when the necessity arises. I 
should say that, bar accidents of fire, in 
the future, when the library is thrown 
open, the manuscripts will be found in 
a very fair state of preservation. 

Upon another point my informants 
all agreed. They said that in the 
library there are quite a number of 
books written in strange, unknown 
tongues. Generally, my genial Tholba 
friends asserted, they were written in 
Greek; but on my showing them a 
book in German, they were unanimously 
of opinion that this was the language in 
which the volumes were written. So I 
am forced to the conclusion that any 
writing which is not Arabic is Greek to 
the fukies and Tholba of Fez. 

I was devising a scheme, and plan- 
ning to get into the closely guarded 
cellars under the sanctuary, where the 
books are kept, and having a look at 
the volumes myself; when, misled by 
the unscrupulous lies that were circu- 
lated by the emissaries of other powers, 
the Fazzi suddenly assumed an attitude 
of such hostility to the English mission 
and the other foreigners in Fez, on a 
friendly footing with its members, that 
we had quite enough adventures and 
fights forced upon us as we rode quietly 
through the city, to run the risk of sur- 
reptitiously exploring the Kairouin. 
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Prevented from investigating the 
library with my own eyes, I, however, 
succeeded in getting hold of some of 
the manuscripts. Isuppose I ought to 
blush at the recital, but I was forced to 
bribe my friends, the Tholba, to steal 
the volumes for me. During the last 
ten days of my stay in Fez they pur- 
loined from the shelves of the library 
some thirty manuscripts, and brought 
them to me hidden away in the capa- 
cious folds of their jelaabs. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they had neither time 
nor the knowledge to steal with discrim- 
ination. So the books they brought me 
were of comparatively small value, and 
I had them all replaced, with four or five 
exceptions. I kept a very beautifully 
illuminated edition of the ‘* Bokhari,” 
bound at Seville, several volumes of 
amatory poetry, written in the thirteenth 
century, I believe, and a long and very 
prosy account of a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
made by a fukie of Fez in the fifteenth 
century. I, however, failed to get hold 
of any of the manuscripts, which, as the 
Tholba assert, are written in *‘ Greek.”’ 

[ feel quite incapable of conveying by 
mere words the condescension, the pity, 
and the contempt which the’ Moors of 
the university class have for our achieve- 
ments in every branch of knowledge. 
They are just as firmly convinced of 
their immeasurable superiority as is the 
sultan that his army is the most magnifi- 
cent fighting machine in the world. 
The learned fukies and the wise Thol- 
bas of the Kairouin regard our univer- 
sities as puny, struggling schools, where 
fortunately only false knowledge and 
the black arts are taught. The follow- 
ing anecdote I consider characteristic 
of their views. One evening several 
of the Tholbas had been drinking tea 
with me in my garden, and in the 
course of the rather Ollendorfian con- 
versation which took place on these 
occasions, I spoke of two of the mem- 
bers of the mission. ‘One is a great 


military caid,’”’ I said, ‘‘ and the other a 
very wise man ; a tabeeb [a doctor] and 
a taleeb [a learned man of law] in one.” 

As my guests departed I heard one of 
them say to the other, ‘‘ What an awful 
lie ! 


There are no great caids or learned 
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men outside of Morocco.” ‘ Of course 
there are not,’ replied the other wise 
man, laughing at my attempt to impose 
upon their superior knowledge of the 
world. STEPHEN BONSAL, JR. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE RISE OF THE COAL TRADE. 


‘* Of indoor comforts still she hath a mine — 

The sea-coal fires, ‘ the earliest of the year. 

BYRON, 

THE extensive use of coal is of recent 
date. The great development of our 
coal resources has taken place in the 
course of the present century. But the 
birth and infancy of the coal trade 
carry us far away from this age of steam 
and steel, of ‘‘ flying Scotchmen”’ and 
‘¢ Atlantic greyhounds,” to the roman- 
tic times of the Crusades and the Great 
Charter, of Roger Bacon and Robin 
Hood. 

So highly is coal valued at the present 
day that it is difficult to conceive of a 
time when it was regarded as an infe- 
rior and undesirable fuel. Yet such 
was the popular feeling towards it so 
long as wood continued plentiful. 

It was to supply the wants of smiths 
and lime-burners that our coal began to 
be systematically dug, about 1200 A.D. 
This mineral fuel suited the require- 
ments of their crafts even better than 
wood. An unwonted and widespread 
demand for fuel for these purposes 
doubtless sprang up at this period, in 
connection with the numerous feudal 
castles and ecclesiastical buildings which 
were being erected throughout the king- 
dom. Not-enly were smiths and lime- 
burners the sole patrons of coal at this 
early stage, but for a long time subse- 
quently they continued to be its princi- 
pal consumers. 

Curiously, the word coal was in com- 
mon use long before, as well as long 
after, the commencement of the coal 
trade, with a meaning quite different 
from that which it now has. The term 
belonged originally to wood fuel, and 
was applied in particular to wood which 
had been charred, or what is now called 
charcoal. 
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When the trade in mineral coal be- 
gan this was usually distinguished by 
the singular name of sea-coal. It 
would seem that from having been 
gathered in early times on the seashore, 
more especially of Northumberland, 
along with seaweed and other wreckage 
cast up by the waves, this peculiar sub- 
stance was supposed to be of marine 
origin. From this circumstance, and 
its resemblance to wood coal in color 
and burning properties, it obtained the 
name of sea-coal,! by which it was so 
long and so widely known. Then, in 
the course of time, as this new fuel 
gained upon and superseded the old, 
the simple name of coal became uni- 
versally transferred to it. 

Though the records of the incipient 
coal trade are scanty, they show that a 
traffic in coal soon sprang up between 
London and the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
coal-field. A lane in a suburb of the 
metropolis, where the burning of lime 
appears to have been carried on, was 
already known as Sea-coals Lane, in 
1228. <A particular notice also occurs 
of the arrival of shiploads of sea-coal in 
London in 1257; and small purchases 
of it were made for forging ivon at 
Westminster Palace in 1258-9. It was 
usually sold by the quarter. At Bill- 
ingsgate, in the time of Henry IIL., 
every two quarters of sea-coal paid a 
duty of one farthing. 

Sea-coals were likewise bought at 
Berwick-on-Tweed in 1265, so that by 
the middle of the thirteenth century a 
small trade in coal was evidently being 
carried on along a large stretch of the 
eastern seaboard. The growth of the 
trade is reflected in the increasing reve- 
nue of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which, from 
being £100 a year in 1213, had risen to 
£200 in 1281, owing to the coal trade of 
the port. 

From smiths and lime-burners the use 
of coal extended to artisans who used 
furnaces in their trades. In Notting- 
ham, situated on the confines of a great 
coal-field, this movement appears to 
have commenced very early. Queen 


1 Carbo maris, carbo marinus. At a later period 


another meaning became attached to the name— 
that of coal carried over sea (carbo maritimus), 
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Eleanor was unable to stay there in 
1257 on account of the smoke of the 
sea-coals. 

The general adoption of coal by the 
brewers, dyers, etc., of London, towards 
the end of the reign of Edward L., 
caused the smoke nuisance to become a 
burning question in the metropolis at 
this early period. Coal smoke was 
regarded not only as intolerable but very 
detrimental to health. In 1306 the 
nobles and commons repairing to Lon- 
don to attend Parliament, together with 
the citizens of London and the inhab- 
itants of the adjacent villages, besought 
the king to put a stop to the injurious 
innovations of the coal consumers. A 
royal proclamation interdicting the use 
of the obnoxious fuel having produced 
little amelioration, recourse was had to 
stronger measures. In 1307 commis- 
sioners were appointed to punish delin- 
quents with heavy fines for the first 
offence, and upon a repetition of the 
nuisance to demolish their furnaces. 

According to Stow, smiths alone were 
exempted from the terms of the procla- 
mation, but the same privilege appears 
to have been conceded to lime-burners. 
Records exist of the use of the ostra- 
cized fuel within the prescribed area 
by both of these classes, soon after- 
wards, without molestation. 

Though the digging of coal had com- 
menced at the exposed edges or “ out- 
crops ”’ of most of our coal-fields before 
the close of the thirteenth century, up 
to this time it had been little if at all 
adopted for domestic purposes. This 
is not surprising, inasmuch as coal was 
not well suited for use in house fires, 
or, to speak more accurately, house fires 
were not well suited for using coal at 
this early period. Chimneys as yet 
were rare, and to be met with only in 
palaces, castles, and great houses built 
with massive stone walls having flues 
carried up in their thickness. Even in 
these buildings their use was only par- 
tial, being chiefly confined to the more 
private apartments. The name of chim- 
ney would seem at first to have been 
specially applied to the place where the 
fire was put; not, as subsequently, to 
smoke-flue proceeding from it. 
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Hence, in the ‘‘ Romance of Sir Degre- | 
vant,’ a lady who is expecting her 
lover directs her maidservant to have 
a fire in the chimney : — 


Damesele, loke ther be 
A fuyre in the chymené, 
Fagattus of fyre-tre 

That fetchyd was yare. 


In ordinary dwelling-houses, which 
were built of wood, chimneys and chim- 
ney-flues were unknown. In these the 
fireplace was situated in the centre of 
the floor, and there was generally a 
hole in the roof above for the escape of 
the smoke —an ancient type of house 
architecture surviving in Highland cot 
or Irish shanty, beyond the limits of the 
coal traffic, even to our own day. So 
long as the smoke was of the light and 
fragrant character derived from fires of 
wood or peat it did little harm, indeed 
was considered to be somewhat medic- 
inal and rather beneficial than otherwise 
to the occupants of the house. With 
coal smoke the case was different, and 
any attempts to use coal fuel under such 
primitive conditions could not fail to 
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asteries,! in all probability intended to 
be partly employed for domestic pur- 
poses, we have evidence of a more di- 
rect kind that coal was now beginning 
to be so used, to some extent, in the 
coal districts. In agreements relating 
to the working of coal at this period, 
stipulations are occasionally met with 
as to supplies of coal for household use. 
Thus, in 1326 the overlord of a colliery 
property in Shropshire stipulates that 
he is to receive a sufficient supply of 
sea-coal for his hearth out of the sea- 
coal quarry of his vassal. Similar stip- 
ulations regarding supplies of coal, as 
well as purchases of it, for house pur- 
poses, are met with in other coal dis- 
tricts in the course of the fourteenth 
century. 

In the religious houses which flour- 
ished on the bleak scaurs of the east 
coast, from Whitby to Holy Island, coal 
came to be largely adopted at the same 
period. At the monastery on Holy 
Island it had already become the prin- 
cipal fuel in 1344, being used in the 
brew - house, limekiln, hall, prior’s 
chamber, kitchen, and infirmary. In 
the inventories and accounts of these 





prove unsatisfactory. 

It is not till the early part of the four- | 
teenth century that we begin to meet 
with clear references to the systematic | 
use of coal for house purposes. Coin- 
cidently we hear of an alferation of the 
fire-hearth, consisting in the introduc- 
tion of a contrivance called an “iron 


houses references to the use of iron 
chimneys are frequent, and in connec- 
tion with them those indispensable im- 
plements of a coal fire, the iron poker 
and pair of tongs, figure among the 
items. 

Apart from the monastic records 





chimney.’”’ This was not a fixture at- 
tached to the wall, like the modern fire- 
grate, but could be moved from one 
room to another. Iron being at this 
time a searce and costly material, this 
apparatus ranked as a very important 
piece of furniture, so much so as to be 
frequently entailed by will. 

As was naturally to be expected, coal 
first came into use for domestic pur- 
poses in situations where the induce- 
ments to its adoption were strongest. 
Such was the case in the coal-fields, 
where the supply was cheap and abun- 
dant, and perhaps even more so along 


above referred to, little or no informa- 
tion is available as to the early domestic 
use of coal along the east coast. But 
the inference that the inhabitants of 
the maritime towns began to adopt coal 
fuel simultaneously with the occupants 
of the monasteries seems supported by 
the evidence of a later period. 
Regarding the coal trade generally at 
this time it may be mentioned that be- 
fore the close of the fourteenth century 
the Wear and the Trent were sharing 
with the Tyne in the maritime trade. 
This was not confined to our own shores, 





the seacoast where fuel of any kind was 
often difficult to obtain. 

Passing over grants of coal of a gen- 
eral character made to towns and mon- 


an export to the Continent having com- 
|menced as early as 1325, in which year 


| 1 E.y., Swansea in 1306, Beauchieff Abbey in 
1315. 




















the first shipload of coal on record was 
taken from the Tyne to France. 

On the west coast a small trade had 
commenced on the estuaries of the Dee 
and the Severn, while in the interior of 
the country numerous little collieries 
were at work in the coal districts, sup- 
plying the requirements of their own 
neighborhood. 

In Scotland there was a thriving trade 
on the Firth of Forth. Even at this 
early period considerable quantities of 
coal were purchased for the king’s 
household. It was also bought for 
Parliament, and for Edinburgh and 
Stirling castles. Edinburgh was well 
situated for obtaining a supply of coal, 
it being not only brought by sea from 
collieries on the opposite shores of the 
Firth, but also overland on horseback 
from the collieries of the Tranent dis- 
trict. We do not hear of any attempt 
having been made to arrest the spread 
of the use of coal in the northern me- 
tropolis ; but it is highly probable that it 
obtained its by-name of ‘‘ Auld Reekie ”’ 
from the coal-smoke which arose from 
it in early times. 

On the shores of coal-fields bordering 
on the sea, both in England and Scot- 
land, an industry, which attained to 
considerable importance, sprang up in 
the manufacture of salt with coal by the 
evaporation of sea-water. This was a 
new development of an old industry 
which had previously been carried on, 
in a limited way, with wood fuel. In 
some districts the coal employed in this 
process retained for a long period the 
name of pan-wood. 

During the fifteenth century the use 
of coal kept spreading slowly. The 
inhabitants of the rural districts sur- 
rounding the coal-fields came to the 
collieries with their carts and pack- 
horses from considerable distances for 
supplies of the new fuel. In the towns 
situated in the coal districts, as well as 
in those on the east coast, the employ- 
ment of coal for domestic purposes 
appears now to have been becoming 
common. Even in London it had 
begun to be so used as early as the 
reign of Henry IV., if we may accept 
the authority of Shakespeare on the 
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point: Mrs. Quickly, hostess of the 
Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, 
reminds Falstaff of his sworn promise 
to marry her, made as she asseverates 
“sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-coal fire.’’ 

Up to the close of the Middle Ages, 
however, the use of coal continued very 
partial. The great bulk of the popu- 
lace clung to their accustomed wood 
fuel. But at this period changes be- 
gan which resulted in a rapid extension 
of the use of coal. The wood supply 
now first showed symptoms of ap- 
proaching exhaustion. Already in the 
time of Henry VIII., wood had become 
sensibly scarcer and dearer in some 
parts of the kingdom. 

At the same time, and possibly in 
consequence of the necessity begin- 
ning to be felt of using cheaper fuel, it 
became the fashion to provide common 
houses with chimneys. Some progress 
in this direction would seem to have 
been already made, notably in the 
maritime towns, but it was not till 
about the time of the Reformation that 
this revolution in house architecture 
became general. Previous to this 
event, according to Aubrey, ‘‘ ordinary 
men’s houses, and copy-holders’ and 
the like, had no chimneys, but flues 
like beaver holes.’’ The rapid spread 
of chimneys in inland towns is par- 
ticularized by Harrison, in 1577, as one 
of three things which had been mar- 
vellously altered within the recollection 
of old men then living. These had 
noted, he tells us, the multitude of 
chimneys lately erected, whereas in 
their young days there were not above 
two or three, if so many, in most 
‘‘uplandish’”’ towns, except in great 
houses. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century chimneys had come to be re- 
garded as essential to comfort, and 
even the great houses of former times 
were falling behind the age in respect 
of chimney accommodation. The 
paucity of them in the ancient palace of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, in the 
sylvan suburb of Croydon — at this 
time, and long subsequently, a strong- 
‘hold of ‘“colliers’’ or charcoal burners 

















—was a source of difficulty in making 
arrangements for the reception of 
Queen Elizabeth and her suite there in 
1574. On account of the want of a 
sufficient number of rooms with chim- 
neys in the palace, some of the guests 
had to be lodged outside. ‘ And for 
my La. Carewe,’’ wrote the chamber- 
lain, *‘ here is no place with a chymeney 
for her, but she must ley abrode by 
Mrs. Aparry and the rest of the Pryvy 
Chamber. For Mrs. Shelton, here is 
no roomes with chymeneys; I shall 
staye one chamber without for her.” 

With the general adoption of chim- 
neys a new era in the use of coal com- 
menced. From this time forward smiths 
and lime-burners ceased to be the chief 
consumers of the mineral. The demand 
for coal for house purposes became the 
most important branch of the coal trade. 
‘*Theyr greatest trade,’’ says Harrison 
in 1577, ‘‘ beginneth now to grow from 
the forge into the kitchin and hall, as 
may appeere alreadie in most cities and 
townes that lie about the coast.’? So 
decided was the advance in the use of 
coal which took place compared with 
what it had been in preceding times, 
that the earliest historian of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (1649 A.D.) designates this 
period (about 1570) as the beginning 
proper of the coal trade, 

Though coal appears to have now 
gained access even to the parlors of 
some of the great London merchants, 
still throughout the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth it continued to be generally 
regarded by the upper classes as an ob- 
jectionable fuel. To have to use it 
instead of wood was considered to be a 
hardship. Sir Henry Sidney, when re- 
siding at Ludlow Castle as lord presi- 
dent of the Marches, wrote to the queen 
for permission to cut wood in the forest 
of Deerfold, because the supply of wood 
in the neighborhood of Ludlow was so 
reduced that they were compelled to 
burn that noxious mineral pit-coal. 


Regarding the Bishop of London, too, 
in 1598, we are informed that, owing 
to the failure of his wood supply, his 
lordship not only required to buy timber 
for repairs, but had to burn sea-coals. 
Queen Elizabeth herself greatly dis- 
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liked coal smoke, and the use of coal in 
the metropolis was stringently restricted 
during the sessions. To the very end 
of this queen’s reign the London ladies 
maintained an attitude of unabated hos- 
tility to coal. ‘‘The nice dams of Lon- 
don’? would not enter any house, or 
room, where coal was burned, and ob- 
jected to eat meat that had been cooked 
with it. But a great change was at 
hand. 

When, in 1603, James VI. of Scot- 
land acceded to the English throne, coal 
was suddenly elevated to a higher status 
than it had hitherto held. The king 
and his ancestors for generations back, 
had been using this fuel in the royal 
palaces and castles of Scotland. Instead 
of being kept at as great a distance 
possible from Westminster Palace, 
in the time of his predecessor, supplies 
of coal were now bought for the king’s 
own use. The royal chimneys at West- 
minster and Windsor probably now for 
the first time became acquainted with 
coal smoke, though coal had been used 
in their construction several centuries 
before. 

Coal having now obtained the im- 
primatur of royalty, the world of fashion 
soon came round and became recon- 
ciled to its use. The employment of 
wood fuel for domestic purposes went 
rapidly out, and coal was adopted in 
lieu of it by all classes. Howes, writ- 
ing in 1612, remarks upon the extraor- 
dinary advance which had taken place 
of late in the use of coal, and states 
that it had then become ‘the generale 
fuell of this Britaine Island,” being 
used in the houses of the nobility, 
clergy, and gentry in London and all 
other cities and shires of the kingdom, 
for cooking, washing, brewing, dyeing, 
as well as for other requirements. 

The triumph of coal as a fuel for 
domestic purposes was at length com- 
plete, difficulties material and senti- 
mental having been alike overcome. 
Suiting themselves to the times, the 
vendors of wood fuel in the metropolis 
became dealers in coal instead, though 
for a long time subsequently they re- 
tained their original name of wood- 
mongers. 
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As the seventeenth century pro- 
gressed, the scarcity of wood became 
more and more felt, and the necessities 
of the times led to numerous schemes 
(usually protected by royal letters pa- 
tent) being brought forward for the 
substitution of coal for wood and char- 
coal in the arts and manufactures. 

To pass over the adoption of coal in 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles, 
soap, etc., notable among the new ap- 
plications to which it was now put was 
its employment in the making of glass. 
A monopoly of this, in which King 
James himself was interested, had been 
secured by Sir Robert Mansell. After 
several abortive trials at various places, 
Mansell erected glass-houses in the 
vicinity of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1619, 
and here, at length, the manufacture of 
coal-made glass was successfully estab- 
lished. 

In order to render coal suitable for 
the applications in which a smokeless 
fuel was required, the process of cook- 
ing or ‘ coking,’”’ it, which had been 
practised with wood from time imme- 
morial, now became common. Coked 
coal was substituted for straw in mak- 
ing malt in Derbyshire, about 1640, the 
change of fuel resulting in an improve- 
ment in the quality of the brewings 
which was widely appreciated. An 
attempt was made by Sir John Winter, 
in 1656, to introduce coked coal for do- 
mestic purposes. Sir John, we are told, 
presented samples of his coal, together 
with a new-fashioned grate, to a num- 
ber of great men for a trial, but the 
project was attended with no success. 

Though coal had been employed for 
centuries in the manufacture of salt on 
the shores of the coal-fields, wood had 
hitherto continued to be the fuel at the 
inland salt-works. The use of coal at 
Nantwich is mentioned as a novelty in 
1656; at Droitwich, wood fuel and 
leaden pans were in use up till 1691. 
In this era the sea-salt manufacture was 
in the zenith of its prosperity. But the 
substitution of coal for wood in the in- 
land salt trade, aided by the discovery of 
rock-salt (which took pface accidentally 
in boring for coal in Cheshire, in 1670), 
led to the gradual decline and final 
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extinction of the manufacture of salt on 
the coast. The only traces now remain- 
ing of this once flourishing industry 
exist in such names as Howdon Pans on 
the Tyne, Prestonpans on the Forth, 
Saltcoats in Ayrshire, and Saltpans in 
Arran and Kintyre, or in the Scottish 
proverb, ‘‘ Carry saut to Dysart,’’ sy- 
nonymous with the English, ‘‘ Carry 
coal to Newcastle.”’ 

In no branch of industry was the 
scarcity of wood more keenly felt than 
in the smelting of metalliferous ores. 
Continued efforts to accomplish this 
with coal began immediately after the 
accession of James I., and were per- 
severed in throughout the seventeenth 
century. But for a prolonged period 
the new fuel proved highly intractable, 
and scheme after scheme ended in fail- 
ure and disappointment. After eighty 
years of oft-repeated trials the tantaliz- 
ing problem remained unsolved. Wood 
and charcoal still held the field in the 
smelting furnaces, and all hope of ever 
seeing coal substituted for them had 
well-nigh died out. In 1686 Sir John 
Pettus, in his ‘‘ Essays on Words Metal- 
lick,’ concludes his observations re- 
garding sea-coal and pit-coal with the 
remark, ‘‘ these are not useful to met- 
als.”’ 

The unpromising prospect, however, 
soon began to brighten. Immediately 
after the revival of lead and copper 
mining, which took place about 1692 — 
having probably been more or less in 
abeyance since the interruptions occa- 
sioned by the civil wars, when 


The fisher left his skiff to rock 
On Tamar’s glittering waves ; 
The rugged miners rushed to war 
From Mendip’s sunless caves 


—these ores came to be smelted with 
coal. The extraction of silver from 
lead with coal was accomplished by a 
Mr. Lydal in 1697; and the same indi- 
vidual appears to have been the first to 
successfully employ coal in the smelting 
of tin in 1705. 

The ores of iron preved more refrac- 
tory, no substantial and permanent suc- 
cess in smelting them with coal being 
obtained till near the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, when the manufac- 
ture of charcoal iron had dwindled down 
to very small proportions, in fact, was 
dying out for want of fuel. It then at 
length became an accomplished fact at 
Coalbrookdale Ironworks in Shropshire. 
The success was at first ascribed to 
the Shropshire coal ; but probably the 
employment of a strong blast had a 
great deal to do with it. From this 
time coal became the life of the iron 
manufacture. The ci-devant drooping 
trade rapidly revived, and the latter 
part of the eighteenth century saw coal- 
iron furnaces in successful operation 
throughout the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, a new application of coal 
had commenced destined to confer in- 
‘alculable benefits on the human race. 
With the invention of the steam-en- 
gine, or ‘ fire-engine,’”? by Newcomen 
in 1710, coal became available as a 
source of power. This admirable ma- 
chine — the most wonderful invention, 
and the nearest approach to animal life 
that human ingenuity had ever pro- 
duced — was almost solely employed in 
raising water from mines for a period 
of about sixty years. Then began 
Waitt’s series of splendid improvements, 
culminating in the invention of the 
double-acting engine, in 1782, by which 
the utility of this “giant with one 
idea ’’ was increased a thousandfold. 

Notwithstanding the length of time 
the coal trade had existed, the develop- 
ment to which it had attained at the 
commencement of the present century 
is as nothing compared to the rapid 
rate with which it proceeded from this 
time forward. Though there has been 
a large natural increase in the demand 
for coal for domestic purposes, as well 
as for exportation, the vast extension 
of the use of coal which now took place 
was chiefly due to the. absorbing re- 
quirements of the arts and manufac- 
tures. 

Among the causes which have spe- 
cially contributed to bring about the 
extraordinary and ever-increasing drain 
upon our coal resources which the pres- 


: . | 
ent century has witnessed, a prominent | 


place must be assigned to the general 
adoption of steam-power. 
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little curious that the endeavors of Watt 
to lessen the consumption of fuel in 
fire-engines, in which he was emi- 
nently successful, should have brought 
about such a paradoxical result. 

The steam-engine (which might in- 
deed almost be termed the coal-engine) 
only became generally available in 1800, 
when Watt’s patent privileges came to 
an end. From this time it entered 
upon a career of boundless utility. 
Windmills, water-wheels, and _ horse- 
engines —the best powers hitherto 
known —all sank into insignificance 
before it. Soon every trade and indus- 
try felt the quickening influence of this 
new power obtained by means of our 
coal. 

Locomotion and navigation early felt 
the stimulus, the steam-engine being 
successfully applied to both in 1812. 
In June of this year, Blenkinsop’s 
locomotive engine began dragging trains 
of coal-wagons on the railway from 
Middleton Colliery to the town of Leeds, 
at the rate of three and a half miles an 
hour, the humble forerunner of our 
noble engines which speed on at sixty ; 
and in the same month, Bell’s steam- 
boat, the Comet, of four horse-power, 
was launched on the Clyde, the feeble 
prototype of the superb “liners” of 
twenty thousand horse- power which 
now shoot across the Atlantic under six 
days. 

While the manufacture of iron with 
coal was being carried on in many dis- 
tricts at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, the total production of the metal 
was insignificant, being obtained from 
small furnaces, and by means of a cold 
blast. Considerable impulses were 
given to the trade by the discovery of 
the *‘ black-band ”’ ironstone in Scotland 
by Mushet in 1805, and the invention of 
the hot blast by Neilson in 1828. Then, 
with the opening up of the iron mines 
of Cleveland, and the great develop- 
ment of the industry in Staffordshire, 
Lancashire, West Cumberland, South 
Wales, and other districts, the iron 


trade has in the course of time attained 
to its present colossal proportions, and 
/has become such an important factor in 
the consumption of coal as to exercise 




















a powerful influence over the price of 
the commodity and the state of the coal 
trade generally. 

In the beginning of the century an 
altogether new application of coal came 
into use in its employment for the man- 
ufacture of gas. From this time it be- 
came available as a source of light. 
The regular distillation of coal for gas- 
lighting purposes began about 1803, 
being first adopted at a few manufac- 
tories. The great utility of the new 
light was quickly appreciated; and, 
commencing with the lighting of Pall 
Mall in 1805, it soon spread, until a 
gas-work became an indispensable in- 
stitution in every town throughout the 
kingdom, giving rise to a new and im- 
portant branch of the coal trade. 

From one cause and another the de- 
mands upon our coal resources have 
advanced with prodigious strides in the 
course of the present century. In the 
absence of exact statistics it has been 
estimated that our total production of 
coal in 1800 only amounted to about ten 
million tons. The official returns for 
1891 give a production of 185,479,126 
tons. Of this vast quantity about 
one-third is required, in nearly equal 
proportions, for domestic use and ex- 
portation, while the remaining two- 
thirds is consumed in the arts and 
manufactures, etc. 

When the distillation of coal for the 
manufacture of gas was begun, the tar 
and other liquors evolved during the 
process ranked merely as waste and 
valueless products, difficult to get rid 
of. With the improvement of chemical 
knowledge a wonderful change has been 
brought about, and the utilization of the 
waste or by-products of gas-works, iron 
furnaces, etc., has grown into a separate 
and important industry. And now our 
“black diamonds’ not only afford us 
heat, power, and light, but from them 
we obtain pitch, ammonia, carbolic 
acid, paraffin oil and wax, also sweets 
and scents and brilliant colors —a rich 
dowry from the ancient vegetation 
which flourished in Britain in such 
tropical luxuriance in the remote geo- 
logical eons of the carboniferous era. 

RosertT L. GALLOWAY. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE GENIUS OF TENNYSON. 

THOSE who, in 1842, when Tennyson’s 
first important poems were published, 
were just old enough to love poetry, and 
yet young enough to have no preposses- 
sions or prejudices against poetry of a 
new type, probably owe more to the 
great poet who is just dead, than either 
his own contemporaries, whose taste in 
poetry was formed before his poems 
were published, or those younger gen- 
erations which have grown up to find 
Tennyson’s fame well established and 
taken for granted by the whole world 
around them. An original poet is usu- 
ally more or less unwelcome to those 
who have formed their own taste on 
older models ; and yet there is some- 
thing in the young which rather resents 
the conventional praise of the society 
in which they live, and delights to dis- 
cover a literary hero for themselves. 
The death of the poet-laureate has 
brought a severe shock to those whose 
earliest intellectual youth was saturated 
with admiration for his rich, grave, 
measured, and elaborate genius, who 
in their college days declaimed to them- 
selves the stately rhetoric of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,’’ brooded over the glowing pic- 
tures of the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women”’ 
and *‘ The Palace of Art,’? wandered at 
will into the Palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty, followed all the windings of the 
subtle controversy between ‘“‘ The Two 
Voices,’’ accompanied Sir Bedivere to 
the lake into which he was so reluctant 
to plunge Excalibur, and gazed at their 
own college friendships through the 
same ‘‘ vinous mist’’ which colored so 
charmingly the ‘lyrical monologue ”’ of 
Will Waterproof at the Cock; and all 
this, long before they had any opinion 
on the comparative merits of the many 
great English poets. Those who were 
growing up, but not yet grown up, in 
1842, can hardly know how much of 
their ideal of life they owe to Tenny- 
son, and how much to the innate bias 
of their own character. They only 
know that they owe him very much of 
the imaginative scenery of their own 
minds, much of their insight into the 
doubts and faith of their contempora- 
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ries, much of their political preference 
for ‘‘ ordered freedom,’’ and much, too, 
of their fastidious discrimination be- 
tween the various notes of tender and 
pathetic song. But they will find some 
difficulty in determining what it is that 
Tennyson has most effectually taught 
them to enjoy and dread, where he has 
enlarged to most purpose the range of 
their love and reverence, and stimulated 
most powerfully their recoil from ugli- 
ness and evil. 

We should say that perhaps the most 
distinctive, though not the most striking 
and impressive characteristic of Tenny- 
son’s genius, was the definitely artistic 
character of his poetry. There is not 
a single one of his greater poems which 
does not bear the signs of careful 
thought and meditation, not to say 
study. There is both care and ease in 
every line — the care of delicate touches, 
the ease which hides the care. Tenny- 
son is not a poet whose poetry bubbles 
up and flows on with the superfluous 
buoyancy and redundancy of a fountain 
orarapid. It is inlaid with conscious 
emotion, saturated with purpose and 
reflection. Its grace and ease —and it 
is almost always graceful and easy — 
are the grace and ease of a flexible and 
vigilant attention. There is what the- 
ologians call ‘recollection’? in every 
line. He is as much attist as poet. 
Nothing that he says seems to be un- 
conscious. Even his passion is delib- 
erate and more patient than stormy :— 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die, 

I waited underneath the dawning hills, 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine ; 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a jet-black goat, white-horned, 
white-hooved, 
Came up from reedy Simois, all alone. 
What a richly painted picture is there, 
and that is Tennyson’s usual style. 
Every verse of ‘‘The Palace of Art,” 
every verse of “The Dream of Fair 
Women,”’ is a separate work of art, a 
separate compartment of a great whole. 
Consider only the rich workmanship, 
the masterly concentration of care on 
such a pair of stanzas as the following 
in the picture of Cleopatra : — 


of Tennyson. 


Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 
Struck by all passion did fall down and 
glance 
From tone to tone, and glided through all 
change 
Of liveliest utterance. 


When she made pause, I knew not for de- 


light ; 
Because with sudden motion from the 
ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and filled with 
light 


The interval of sound. 


That is no ripple of artless eloquence. 
It is the very opulence of richly wrought 
imaginative speech. 

And Tennyson’s art is as signal in the 
careful ordering and evolution of his 
thoughts as in the painting of his pic- 
tures. Examine the structure of ‘‘ The 
Two Voices,” or of the argument with 
Scepticism, in “‘In Memoriam,” and 
you will find how carefully the evolution 
of the whole is planned, how the simple 
and more obvious difficulties are dealt 
with first, the larger and wider further 
on, and how the whole presents the 
effect of a fully studied and gradually 
developed plan. Tennyson was evi- 
dently one of those 

Who rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream, 
as he himself describes them. And yet 
he was willing to listen with rapt at- 
tention to all who did dream it was a 
dream, that he might fully read all that 
was in their heart, and bring it to the 
judgment of his own larger and wider 
and richer experience. 

Great as Tennyson was, as an artist 
he not unfrequently erred on the side 
of redundancy in the use of light and 
color. His richly jewelled speech —as 
in “Enoch Arden’’—sometimes dis- 
tracted attention from the substance of 
his narrative. He occasionally filled 
his canvas too full of glowing and 
enamelled fancy. His poems, especially 
in the middle period of his genius, are 
almost too much concerned with the 
pageantry and sentiment of life, so that 
the outline is lost in the richness of the 
detail. Sometimes, too, he harps too 
much on the minor key —as in that 
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reiterated refrain, ‘‘ Dear mother Ida, | 


hearken ere I die,’’? which overloads the 
beauty of ‘‘ none ”’ with its plaintive 
wail, or on the over-wrought pathos of 
“The May Queen,” or ‘* Mariana in 
the Moated Grange.”’ This is the chief 
defect of his art. But it is a fault 
wholly absent from those studies in 
which he assumed voluntarily the self- 
restraint, and even something of the 
severity of the classical models. In 
poems like ‘‘ Tithonus”’ or ‘* Ulysses ”’ 
his art rises to its highest perfection : — 
I ask’d thee, ‘‘ Give me immortality.” 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a 
smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they 
give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d 
their wills 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted 
me, 
And though they could not end me, left me 
maim’d 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 
Immortal age beside immortal youth, 
And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 
Thy beauty make amends, tho’ even now 
Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 
Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with 
tears 
To hearme? Let me go; take back thy gift. 
There we see the artist at his highest 
point, — the intensity of the feeling not 
allowed to overflow into any excess or 
redundancy of expression, but restrained 
with something of the severe simplicity 
of the Attic genius, while yet the pas- 
sion of the rhythm, and a note or two 
of modern despair, betray the depth of 
self-conscious anguish that beats be- 
neath the surface of the antique legend. 
In many of the finest cantos of ‘‘ The 
Idylls of the King,’’—especially in 
‘““The Coming of Arthur” and “ The 
Passing of Arthur,” — there is the same 
refined intensity, kept strictly within 
the severest limits. And where this is 
so, we recognize in Tennyson one of 
the greatest artists of all time. His 
modernness, however, too often betrays 
itself by a reiteration, an emphasis of 
expression, — especially where the mood 
is one of pathos, —that verges on the 
morbid vein of our own too plaintive 
and garrulous generation. 





This tendency, however, to be too 
microscopic and elaborate in the struc- 
ture of his poems of pathos, is itself the 
secret of his strength when he takes a 
theme like that of ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
and devotes all his great powers to the 
task of delineating the various phases 
of human grief, when he confronts us 
with the dismay and doubts to which it 
gives rise, and shows us the conviction 
that springs ultimately out of them, if 
they are fairly faced, that the deeper 
affections have a future before them of 
which death is only the beginning. In 
a poem of this kind, great delicacy and 
minuteness of treatment, and great 
power of expatiating on all the various 
phases of doubt and faith, is absolutely 
necessary, if the poem is to be a perfect 
one. And probably no poem of the kind 
has ever been written which succeeds 
so completely in throwing a glorious 
rainbow upon the black cloud. ‘ In Me- 
moriam ”’ would have lost half its value 
if it had not struck all the chords of a 
profoundly patient and tenacious sorrow, 
and dwelt on the blank despair, the trem- 
ulous hope, the humility of love, the 
tyranny of the senses, the insurrection of 
the conscience against that tyranny, the 
testimony of the spirit, the indomitable 
elasticity of faith, with all the vividness 
and freshness of a great imagination 
and an intellect of a candor and courage 
of something like prophetic calibre. 
When has the humility of love, in 
dwelling on a friend’s higher state of 
being, ever before been painted with 
such strength and tenderness as in itself 
to more than compensate the supposed 
inequality of the two natures so com- 
pared ? — 


He past ; a soul of nobler tone ; 
My spirit loved, and loves him yet 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 


He mixing with his proper sphere, 
She finds the baseness of her lot, 
Half jealous of she knows not what, 

And envying all that meet him there. 


The little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 
In that dark house where she was born. 
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The foolish neighbors come and go 
And tease her till the day draws by ; 
At night she weeps, ‘‘ How vain am I! 
How should he love a thing so low ?”’ 


And where in all literature has the prot- 
est of the spirit against the triumph of 
physical nature over its higher life, 
been conceived and expressed with so 
much intensity as in this great poem, 
of which even the following splendid 
lines are hardly more than an average 
specimen : — 
And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who lov’d, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

How many of those who followed Lord 
Tennyson to his grave in the great 
Abbey on Wednesday must have been 
haunted, as was the present writer, by 
the deep passion of that indignant 
question! It took all Tennyson’s per- 
tinacious fidelity, all the passion of his 
devoted love, all the patience of his 
plaintiveness, to give to the world such 
a poem as his ‘‘In Memoriam” on the 
arly death of Arthur Hallam. His 
favorite minor key, swelling at the 
close into the exultation of victorious 
faith, was the true setting for that 
rosary of grief. 

There is a good deal more difference 
of feeling about the spiritual element 
in ‘*The Idylls of the King.’ King 
Arthur has not been a favorite with 
many of the best critics, though it is 
sasy to discern that it was half in mem- 
ory of the glorified friend of his youth, 
and only half in honor of the hero of the 
Round Table, that Tennyson’s Idylls 
were conceived and executed. It is 
very difficult to delineate a perfect na- 
ture, —at least, in a mere man, — with- 
out exciting the grudging spirit which 
takes umbrage at any assumption of 
sanctity ; and it may perhaps be admit- 
ted that in the closing scene of ‘* Guine- 
vere,’’ Arthur does assume too much of 
the stainlessness and sinlessness which 





belonged only to one who was more 
than man. But even with this admis- 
sion, we believe that ‘‘ The Idylls of the 
King ’’ contain a wonderful fine ‘ ro- 
mance of eternity,’’ to use an expression 
of M. Renan’s,— which he misapplies 
to something much greater than any 
romance, —and that the picture of the 
faith and failure, and especially of the 
faith in failure, of the king, contains 
one of the noblest of the many noble 
though imperfect poetic ideals of our 
day. The warnings with which Arthur 
opens the quest for the holy grail, and 
the foreboding vision of the collapse of 
his kingdom with which he sums up 
the story of these self-consuming or 
defeated hopes, seem to us the finest 
possible comments on the craving of 
enthusiasts for religious excitement, 
which the spiritual wisdom of man has 
ever uttered. We quote the closing 
words of the passage in which Arthur 
insists that the excessive enthusiasm of 
mystics has wrecked the reign of law 
and righteousness, and yet claims for 
himself visions more than they all, — 
but visions meant to strengthen for, 
not to distract from, the true work of 
life : — 
And some among you held that if the King 
Had seen the sight, he would have sworn 
the vow : 
Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 
That’ which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted 
field 
Before his work be done ; but being done 
Let visions of the night, or of the day 
Come as they will ; and many a time they 
come 
Until this earth he walks on seems not 
earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not 
light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision, — yea his very hand and foot — 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again ; ye have seen what ye have 
seen. 
That, we have the means of knowing, 
was more or less a transcript of Tenny- 
son’s own experience. It witnesses to 
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something like the same experience of 
the nothingness of all material things 
which Wordsworth claimed for him- 
self in the great ‘‘Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality.’ And the picture 
of the impending moral catastrophe 
in “The Last Tournament” is still 
grander. There we see the moral ana- 
logue of “‘ ragged rims of thunder brood- 
ing low, and shadow streaks of rain.” 
Whatever may be the shortcomings in 
the picture of Arthur, ‘“‘ The Idylls of 
the King ”’ seem to us to contain a most 
powerful delineation of the various con- 
flicts between earthly passions and spir- 
itual aims. If the literary perfection 
be Jess complete than that of ‘‘In Me- 
moriam,’’ the design was richer, and 
covered a much wider field. 

And Tennyson’s ideal of spiritual life 
included not only the individual, but 
the nation. No one can read these 
visions of the Arthurian kingdom with- 
out being conscious that the poet’s eye 
was fixed on the spiritual ambitions and 
the spiritual shrinkings and timidities of 
his own country and his own day. In- 
deed, he expressly says so in his epi- 
logue addressed to the queen. His 
sympathy with deeds of valor makes the 
English heart beat higher. His dread 
of anything like national insincerity or 
unmanly self-distrust raised the courage 
and daring of his fellow-countrymen to 
their proper level. And he ended his 
Idylls with one of the finest exhorta- 
tions to his own people which our 
language contains : — 

The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 
Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 
For ever-broadening England, and her 
throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle 
That knows not her own greatness ; if she 
knows 
And dreads it, we are fall’n. 
Never was Tennyson greater than when 
he spoke for the nation with something 
like the authority of one conscious of 
the nation’s reverence and trust. 

But perhaps the highest point which 
Tennyson’s poetry ever reached was in 
those exquisite little lyrics which test 
the inspiration of a poet more even 





than more massive structures. He was 
not great in drama, though his insight 
into ruling passions and purposes, espe- 
cially when dealing with the simpler 
and rougher and more massive char- 
acter of half-developed natures, was 
profound, as is shown by his sketch of 
the ‘“‘ Grandmother,”’ of the two ‘* North- 
ern Farmers,’”’ and of the ‘‘ Northern 
Cobbler,’’ who conquers his passion for 
drink by boldly confronting the tempter 
day after day in the shape of a great 
bottle of gin. But these were the inci- 
dental triumphs of a great poet. For 
the most part, his concrete characters 
are not powerful. His figures have no 
wealth of life in them, and their actions 
do not carry you on. But though on 
ground of this kind he could not touch 
the hem of Shakespeare’s garment, the 
little songs with which the dramas and 
the longer poems are interspersed are, 
for beauty, tenderness, and sweetness, 
quite Shakespearian. And they have, 
moreover, very frequently a singularly 
dramatic effect, — Fair Rosamond’s little 
song, for instance, in ‘‘ Becket :’’? — 

Rainbow, stay, 

Gleam upon gloom, 
Bright as my dream 
Rainbow, stay ! 
But it passes away, 
Gloom upon gleam, 
Dark as my doom — 

O rainbow stay. 

It is the same with the lovely song, 
‘¢ Come into the Garden, Maud,’’ — per- 
haps the most perfect of its kind in 
English literature, —and Enid’s song, 
‘‘Turn, fortune, turn thy whéel,’’ and 
with Maid Marian’s song, ‘‘ Love flew 
in at the window,”’ in his ‘‘ Foresters.”’ 
There is singular beauty and even dra- 
matic effect in that song, as there is in 
all Tennyson’s songs, — only they are all 
the songs of a musing and meditative 
fancy, not of a wild and free imagina- 
tion. Milton spoke of Shakespeare as 
‘* Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,”’ 
warbling ‘‘ his native wood-notes wild.” 
That description would never have ap- 
plied to Tennyson. His wood-notes are 
not wild. They are, perhaps, even 
more beautiful, but they are also less 
simple. They are to Shakespeare’s 
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songs, what the garden rose is to the 
wild rose,—richer, fuller, more won- 
derful works of art, but with less of 
that exquisite singleness of effect which 
conquers by its very modesty. Tenny- 
son’s songs are miracles of gaiety or 
pathos, or wonder or grief; especially 
of grief. Our language has never else- 
where reached the special beauty of his 
‘¢Tears, idle tears,’? or his ‘ Break, 
break, break ;’ nor for magic of sound 
has the spell of his ‘ Blow, bugles, 
blow”? ever been commanded by an- 
other. But even these perfect blossoms 
of song are all the growth of highly 
complex conditions of thought or feel- 
ing, which show themselves in the 
elaborate delicacy and harmony of their 
structure. High culture is of the very 
essence of Tennyson’s poetry, be it pic- 
ture, or playful reverie, or love, or sor- 
row, or self-reproach. He is, indeed, 
the living refutation of Carlyle’s theory 
that genius is never self-conscious. 
Without clear self-consciousness, there 
could never have been a Tennyson, and 
therefore, without clear self-conscious- 
ness, one of the highest types of genius 
would be impossible. 


From The Economist. 
LORD TENNYSON’S FUNERAL. 

WE cannot admit that a scene like 
that presented by Westminster Abbey 
on Wednesday is in any way outside the 
purview of a journal like the Economist. 
Qn the contrary, we should contend 
that the possibility of its occurrence was 
directly dependent on conditions to 
which the material progress of the 
kingdom is largely due. The almost 
universal interest taken in the funeral 
of Lord Tennyson, the presence of that 
crowd of representative men, including 
the second member of the Cabinet and 
the chief of the Opposition, the Amer- 
ican chargé d?affaires, the leaders in 
science, literature, and art, together 
with the sorrow manifested by the edu- 
cated classes, and the declarations of 
sympathy received from the entire 
world, all point to one of those epochs 
of high civilization in which intellec- 
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tual activity, profound order, and a 
consequent advance in all forms of 
prosperity conspire together to free a 
nation from pressing care. Virgil is 
only possible in an Augustan period, 
and the resemblance between Virgil 
and Lord Tennyson has impressed 
every observer, as it also is believed to 
have impressed himself. It is not only 
that his poetry, powerful as it often 
was, is emphatically that of a peaceful 
time, when the features of the land- 
scape, the problems in the minds of 
men, the loveliness rather than the 
storminess of all things most strike the 
poet, but that the poet who sang of 
these things, who celebrated the vir- 
tues, and discussed the destiny, and 
grew enthusiastic over the progress of 
mankind, received from his country- 
men and from the world at large such a 
meed of appreciation. Tennyson could 
hardly have existed in the midst of 
calamity or of civil strife, or of any 
stirring of the foundations of things, 
and most assuredly in such periods his 
verses, which, grandly beautiful as they 
often are, are always polished until 
something of strength as well as of 
roughness has disappeared from them, 
could never have received a welcome 
so heartfelt and so deep. Tennyson 
was the poet of his age, as is so often 
said, and future commentators studying 
his work are sure to decide that the age 
was one of settled order, of placid if 
penetrating thought, of deeds which, 
even when most daring, were controlled 
by some impulse other than unre- 
strained will. Even in aspiration his 
poetry is never lawless, and if it has a 
fault it is that it assumes too persis- 
tently the regularity of everything in- 
cluding human actions and desires. A 
beauty as of summer in the afternoon, 
an eloquence strong in its tranquillity 
as well as its force, a melody for which 
‘“mellow”’ is felt to be the appropriate 
adjective, mark all Tennyson’s most 
characteristic work, even when it is not 
tinged with a melancholy, born not of 
a wearying strain, but of protracted 
musing, such as is possible only in the 
quiet. These are the notes of Tenny- 


son’s special genius, whose develop- 























ment at least was due to a long peace, 
to a progress so continuous that it sug- 
gested a law, to a condition all around 
him which was nowhere unendurable. 
His verse suggests heroism very often, 
but never despairing resistance, and 
even when he is saddest there is always 
something in his strains which tells of 
an inner feeling that the world and the 
God who made it are both good. There 
is no tornado coming in the atmosphere 
which surrounded Tennyson’s thought. 
It is conceivable, of course, that such 
a poet should exist at any time, for the 
poet’s impulse is from within, but that 
his poetry should receive enthusiastic 
admiration, should awaken a kind of 
national affection for the man who 
poured it forth, is conceivable only 
when, as regarded external storms, the 
world was very still. One could hardly 
imagine ‘‘In Memoriam” or the 
** Tdylls of the King” being so much as 
written, far less greeted with shouts of 
congratulation, except at a time when 
readers, fairly contented with circum- 
stances around, could pause to think 
and dream. Tennyson could sing of 
nature as few men ever sang, but it is 
of nature as those see it who dwell in 
scenes where disturbance except from 
one’s own thoughts hardly even rises in 
the imagination. It is in such times 
as produced him that nations grow rich 
in culture, in the arts, and in the prac- 
tice of material accumulation. 

There is another quality in Lord Ten- 
nyson’s work which should have, and 
we doubt not has, a charm for the kind 
of audience to which the Economist 
usually addresses itself. He is one of 
the sanest poets who ever lived, was, 
indeed, hardly rivalled in this attribute 
by any great verse-maker except Virgil 
and Shakespeare. Perversity is not in 
him, or extravagance, or that exaggera- 
tion which suggests that the mind in its 
movement had attained a pace beyond 
its owner’s control. Full of fire as it is, 
there is not a poem in all his mass of 
work in which there is a trace of delir- 
ium or a verse which its author could 
not explain or justify, or a line which 
the reader has to accept like some sen- 
tence of a prophet which must be taken 
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to be prophetical, but covers a meaning 
not to be apprehended. This rider 
never loses hold of the bridle of Peg- 
asus, never falls in his eagerness into a 
chasm, never breaks utterly away from 
any known course. It is not that his 
steed is tame. The speed and rush of 
Tennyson’s poetry, as in such common 
examples as the ‘* Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” or ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” or 
the ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,”’ is 
something matchless, but it is the rush 
and speed of the trained charger, not of 
the wild horse of the Steppes. Tenny- 
son had thought out all he meant to say, 
and said precisely that and no more, 
and if ‘all the charm of all the Muses 
often flowered in a lonely word,”’ that 
word had been selected as carefully as 
if the poet had been a diplomatist con- 
ducting a serious quarrel for his State. 
It is Mendelssohn’s music, not Wag- 
ner’s, that he offers, and he is in his 
most wilful moods incapable of breaking 
into discord. Even when his inspiration 
is at its highest there is sense in his 
verse always, and clear thought, as of 
a man whose mind, however stirred, 
never grew turbid or overburdened. 
This high self-restraint in a man of such 
powers is exceedingly rare in literature, 
and springs doubtless from that quality 
of wisdom which his friends say was 
always in Lord Tennyson’s talk, which 
appeared in the sustained dignity of his 
long life, and which detractors and pub- 
lishers say was never wanting in his 
management of pecuniary affairs. Like 
Shakespeare, he saw no reason why, 
because he was poet, he should be a fool 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and like 
him he made a fortune. He never in 
fact pleaded his genius to excuse an 
aberration, but lived always as a good 
member of the community, whose duty 
to those around him was not confined 
to the exercise of his splendid gift. 
Southey did the same thing, but Southey 
had no more Tennyson’s dignity than 
his powers. The latter was as inde- 
pendent, sometimes almost as savage as 
Byron, but unlike Byron, he regarded his 
powers not as properties but as trusts, 
and never misused them even when 
most conscious—and he was not an 
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unconscious man at all — that they sep- 
arated him from the majority of his 
kind. Much of his work will perish 
with the national mood which it em- 
bodied, but we do not doubt that much 
will live, and that he will be regarded, 
even centuries hence, as a figure whose 
rare powers and strong sense and lofty 
dignity of character fully became that 
great Victorian era throughout which, 
until its close approached, he had been 
the recognized great poet of his time. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS. 

PossiBLy but few persons realize the 
enormous strides made of late years by 
the wire industry, or the constantly 
increasing consumption of an article 
which, in one form or another, enters 
into almost every art and industry, and 
ministers directly and indirectly in no 
small degree to the comfort and well- 
being of every civilized community. 
Wire is no new thing; specimens of 
metallic shreds dating as far back as 
1700 B.c. are stated to have been dis- 
covered ; while a sample of wire made 
by the Ninevites some eight hundred 
years B.C. is exhibited at the Kensing- 
ton Museum in London, Both Homer 
and Pliny allude to wire. The art of 
wire-drawing was not practised until 
the fourteenth century, or introduced 
into this country until the seventeenth 
century, all wire made previously hav- 
ing been formed by hammering into 
rounded lengths narrow strips of metal 
cut from plates previously beaten out. 

The manufacture of wire as now car- 
ried out may be briefly and concisely 
stated, and consists in attenuating or 
reducing in section thin rods of the 
metal under manipulation by drawing 
them cold through holes ina draw-plate, 
usually made of hard steel. The wire- 
drawer’s bench is furnished with a 
horizontal cylinder, driven by steam or 
other power, on which the wire is wound 
after leaving the draw-plate. The holes 
in the draw-plate are arranged in de- 
creasing diameters; and a fine wire 


may require some twenty or thirty! 
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drawings ere it is reduced to the size 
desired. Much friction is generated in 
the process, notwithstanding the use 
of lubricants; and ‘‘annealing’’ is 
necessary to counteract the brittleness 
produced in the wire. Where great ac- 
curacy is requisite, the wire is drawn 
through rubies or other hard stones in 
the draw-plate. The speed of the draw- 
ing cylinder is increased as the diameter 
of the wire diminishes. 

Much confusion has existed in regard 
to the gauges of wires, no fewer than 
fifty-five different gauges being men- 
tioned by a recent writer, of which 
forty-five were for measuring and de- 
termining the sizes of wire as made and 
sold within the United Kingdom. The 
Whitworth gauge, introduced in 1857 by 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, and the Birming- 
ham wire-gauge (B. W. G.) have been 
extensively employed. In 1884 an im- 
perial standard wire-gauge became law 
and constitutes the legal gauge of this 
country. It ranges from half an inch to 
one-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 

The world-wide use of wire for tele- 
graphic and other electrical purposes is 
too well known to need comment, one 
company in America owning no fewer 
than six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand miles in their own system. 

Perhaps, however, as striking a figure 
as can be adduced in relation to wire is 
its consumption in the pin-making in- 
dustry. With but few exceptions, all 
pins are made from brass wire, and the 
daily production of pins in Great Britain - 
is placed by competent authorities at 
fifty millions, of which Birmingham 
supplies about three-fourths. How this 
stupendous output is consumed affords 
matter of no small wonderment ; and 
when the proverbial trifling value of 
each individual pin is further borne in 
mind, the interest in this branch of the 
wire industry will be still further aug- 
mented. 

A point of interest to many of our 
readers may be noted in connecting our 
mention of wire with the Forth Bridge, 
and in pointing out that in the erection 
of that gigantic structure fully sixty 
miles of steel wire-rope were tempo- 
rarily employed. 








